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HANS HEILINGS ROCK. 
~— 
A Bohemian Legend j 





PROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER,. 


Many years since there lived a rich 
sant in a hamlet on the Eger. Tradi-) 
ion has aot preserved its name, but it is} 





. . . it 
ad to have been the village of Aich, $0} 


vell known to all the visiters of Carlsbad. 
Veit, (which was the peasant’s name) had 
‘pretty innocent daughter, who was the! 
vast and flower of the neighbourhood. 
Clizabeth was beautiful, and well edu-! 
ited, and her equal was not easily to be! 
touad. 





Near Veit’s house stood a smal!) 
yttage, belonging to young Arnold, whose 
father was bat lately buried. Arnold had! 
earnt the occupation of a mason, and had) 
ist returned to his native village, after al 
long absence, when his father died. 





He} 
hed many bitter tears on the grave of his) 
veloved parent, although he had be-| 
jueathed him nothing but a small cottage ;| 
yet Arnold was possessed of honesty and/ 
rath, witha mind alive to every good and! 
senerous sentiment. 

Immediately on his return, his father! 
vegan 1 Complain; and the unexpected) 
oy of beholding his favourite boy was! 
wo much for the old man. Arnold, who, | 
ike a good son, was in constant attend-; 
snce upon him, was by this means pre-' 
vented, till after the death of his parent,, 
‘rom seeing any of the younz friends and) 
icquaintances of bis childhood ; nor did. 
hey wish to obtrude themeelves at such 
| distressing scene as a death-bed. Above 
il, Arnold was delighted with Elizabeth, 
‘he daughter of Veit ; they had crown up 
‘ogether, and he remembered with plea- 
sure the friendly little girl, who had loved 
ium, and cried so much when he went to 
his master at Prague. Arnold was now 
crown a tall, well-formed youth ; and he 
oiten thought how tall and beautiful Eliza- 
eth must also have become. The third 
evening after the burial of his father, he 
was sitting on the fresh-turfed grave, 
vhen he heard some person coming softly 
through the church-yard. He looked 
round, and beheld a lovely girl, with a 
‘asket of flowers on her arm, gliding be- 
‘ween two grassy mounds. An elder bush 
oncealed him from Elizabeth, (for it was 
her) who came to strew her neighbour’s 
rave with flowers. 
with tears in her eyes, and with folded 


absent | have oftentimes thought of you.”’ || 


{|\—But Elizabeth laid her blushing face on jtunity was hopeless, and with heavy heart 


jgard you—l love you!” 


She bent over it 





empsiemeiiid 





py Am not right, sweet Elizabeth ?” 
But think, Elizabeth, how||‘* Yes,”’ cried the delighted girl ; ‘* my 
all things have altered. Once, when we'|father will certainly consent, for he loves 
were litile, and my father sat at his door, '|me so fondly.” Full of blissful hope, 
we played on his knee: and you loved they parted. 
me so, and could not endure aseparation ;| In the evening Arnold attired himself in 
jand now—the good old man slumbers be- || his best apparel, visited his father’s grave, 
‘low, and we are grown up: when | was/|besought his benediction, and directed his 
trembling steps to Veit’s house. 
i—* And | of you,” whispered Elizabe th,| Elizabeth, agitated with joy, welcomed} 
jlooking him full in the face with her bright |him, and led him to her father. Arnold) 
blue eyes. ‘‘ Then,” cried the enrap-|jtold him ef their love, of his expectations, 
tured Arnold, * Elizabeth, we have loved |and requested the ol man’s promise that, 
each other long, and early ; | was com-|jifin three years he came back successful, 
pelled to leave you ; but here, when sunk | he should wed Elizabeth, and that now 
jin deep reflection on my father’s grave, I|they should be betrothed. But Veit 
find you again. I feel as if there had||would pledge himself to nothing ; ‘‘ if he 
ibeen no separation between us. With|/returned in three years, if he had accu- 
ime, the regard of the child is tempered | mulated a sufficiency, and if Elizabeth was 


jinto the affection of the man. And you ?”’ jstill unmarried.”? Arnold saw that impor- 











” 





| 


his bosom, and wept freely. ‘* Andjtottered to his cottage. With tears in his 
jyou—?”” said Arnold, a second time,|jeyes he girded on his bundle, took leave! 
lwith trembling anxiety. She gently rais-|/of his home, and directed his steps to the 
jed her head, and glanced one look of Jove||church-yard, to bid farewell to the grave 
from her beautiful eyes, glistening with||of his father. 
lthe tears of affection. ‘* Arnold, I re-j| Elizabeth had overheard the discourse, 
Then Arnold||She had pictured every thing fair and) 
| pressed her to his hosom, and kisses seal-|! promising, and now every hope seemed} 
led the confession of her heart. blasted. She determined to see Arnold 
Afier the first delirium of their attach-;}once more, and placed herself at the win- 
ment, they remained a long time in sweet||dow, watching till he came from his house, 
communion by the old man’s grave. Ar-|jand bent his way to the chitirch-yard. 
inold related what had occurred to him,|She sprang quickly after him, and found 
him praying on his father’s grave. “ Ar- 


land how he had pined for home ; and! 
‘Elizabeth, in return, told him of her fa-|}nold, Arnold, you are departing,” she 
exclaimed, and embraced him. ‘ I can- 


ther, and incidents of days and hours gone 
iby. The sun in the mean time had sei,)/net part with you.” Arnold raised him- 
ibut was unobserved by them. Awakened self, as ifawakened fromadream. ‘ | 
at length from their dream by sounds on/!must depart, Elizabeth; | must. Break 
the public road, Elizabeth flew towards'|not my heart with thy tears.” ‘* Wilt 
her hoine. Arnold was overtaken byjithou return, and when?” “ Dear girl. 
inight, as he continued by his father’s|for thee will | strain every nerve, will 
grave, and the dawn was fast approaching ||use every minute of time, and in three 
when, with a full heart, he turned his|/years'we shall meet again: wilt thou re- 
steps towards his paternal cottage. jimain faithful?’ ** Until death ; Arnold, 

On the norrow, when Elizabeth brought|jand here or above we shall meet again.” 
her futher his breakfast, he spake of Ar-| “So let us part,” cried Arnold: from 
neld. ‘I am sorry for the poor youth,”’\whose tearful eye a ray of hope glisten- 
said he ; ‘* I suppose you remember him,|jed. ‘* I fear no obstacle; nothing shall 
for you have often played together.’’||be too great or difficult for me to over- 
‘‘ What should prevent me ?”’ said Eliza-|\come. With this kiss | betroth myself to 
beth, blushing. ‘‘ 1 should not wish it to|thee—and so farewell. In three years 
appear that you were too proud to notice |) we shall be happy.”” So saying, he tore 
the poor fellow : ‘tis true, I am rich, andj himself from her arms.—-** Arnold,”’ she 
the Arnolds have always been poor ; but,cried, ‘ Arnold, do not leave thy Eliza- 
they have been honest, at least the father ;||beth.”"—but he was gone. [or some 
and I hear very commendable reports of||time her white handkerchief waved her 
the son.” ‘ Certainly, young Arnold isjfarewell, until her lover was lost in the 
very worthy,” said Elizabeth. ‘* So, so,||forest’s dusky shades. She then threw 
my girl!’’ said the father ; ‘* how knew!jherself on the grave, and prayed fervent- 
you that?” ‘ They say so in the vil-||ly toGod. Assured of Arnold’s attach- 
lage.’ ** Well, it will delight me if I can||ment, she became more tranquil, and bore 
assist him ; | shall not fail.” Elizabeth,||with calmness the prying looks of her fa- 












‘rms said softly, ‘* Rest lightly, good old 
un! may earth be easier to thee than 
hie; thy grave shall not be unadorned 


in order to put an end to the conversa-| 
tion, (for her cheeks were glowing with 
blushes) thought of something which re- 


ther, who watched her strictly, and in- 
quired into the most trivial circumstance. 
At day-break she wandered to the spot 


with flowers, if thy path of existence was 
aren.” Then Arnold sprang from be- 
and the elder bush that concealed him: 
Elizabeth,” he cried, “ Elizabeth, do 
vou know me ?”—* Ab, Arnold, is it 
you?” she replied ; * ‘tis long since we 
‘ave seen each other.”’——‘* And you have 
rown so fair, so mild, so lovely ; you 
have loved my father so truly, aad always 
hink of him. Dear, sweet girl!" —~ 
‘True, Arnold,” said she, “ I loved him 
taly,” and turned herself from his em- 
race: ** oft have we talked of you toge- 


wer; you were his ently joy and conso- 


quired her attention in the kitchen, and!|where she had embraced Arnold for the 

withdrew herself from the inquisitivelllast time. Veit noticed it, but allowed 

glances of her father. lit to continue ; and was content that she 
In the forenoon Arnold met his betroth-|/could be tranquil, and frequently cheer- 

ed by appointment. She related to him||ful. 

the conversation, from which he formed) One year passed away, and to the joy 

the best hopes of their happiness. ‘ bs al 


of Elizabeth no suitor appeared. To- 
said he, “1 have weighed the subject 


wards the close of the second, a man re- 
well ; and it is fit that | should see your|turned to the village, who had quitted it! 
father, declare to him our love, show, 


on account of suspicious transactions. 
him my knowledge of my occupation, —~ 





Hans Heiling went a” poor devil from 
request his blessing. My candour will||the village, but returned to it in the ut- 
gratify him; he wiil give his consent ;|'most affluence. It appeared that he came 





frst it’ seemed that he intended to remain 
ibut a short time; but it was soon evident 
ithat he would make a longer stay. Strange 
reports were circulated respecting him 
in the village ; many honest men shrug: 
iged their shoulders, while others did not 
ifail to state plainly, that they well knew 
jhow it all came about. Whatever he 
jwas, Ilans Heiling visited old Veit daily ; 
jrelated to him his travels, how he had 
jeven visited Egypt, and other lands still 
‘farther beyond the seas ; so that the old 
jman had great pleasure in his society, 
‘and felt a loss if Heiling was absent in the 
levening, 

Many things wer® told him by his 
Incighbours, but he shook his head incre 
ldulously ; one thing alone seemed singu 
ilar, that Hans Heiling every Friday se 
tcluded himself, and remained at hoa 
ithe whole day. He asked him respect 
jing it, and how he employed his time. 
is* A vow,”? was the answer, ‘ binds me 
|tospend every Friday in fervent prayer.” 
|Veit was satisfied; Hans came, as for- 
imerly, out and in, and made it soon Visi 
ible what views he bad respecting Eliza 
‘beth. 

But Elizabeth felt an indescribable ha 
tred of the man; her blood scemed to 
congeal in her veins at the sight of him. 

After this, he made the old man a forma! 
declaration, and in answer was desired to 
try his fortune with the maiden. Fo) 
‘this Hans chose an evening when he knen 
| Veit was absent from home. 

Elizabeth sat at her wheel when he en- 
jtered; she sprang up in fear, and in 
|\formed him that her father was absent. 
\** Then let us chat a while together, my 
|charming girl,’? was his answer ; and wit! 
\this he seated himself at her side. Eliza- 
beth turned from him: instantly. Hans. 
who supposed it to be maiden bashful- 
ness, and held it as one of his maxims, 
that fo be successful with women cone 
must be bold, threw his arm round her 
waist, and said soothingly, ‘ Will the 
beautiful Elizibeth desert me?’ But 
she shrunk from his arms, and was about 
to leave the room, with these words, * I; 
is improper for me to be alone with you,” 
when Hans stepped after her, and em- 
braced her more beldly. ‘* Your father 
has given his consent; fairest girl, will 
you be my wiie? I will not let you go fill 
yon have promised.” In vain did.she 
call for assistance. His passion adyancine 
to its crisis, he became still bolder ; whe 
on perceiving a small cross, which Eliz: 
beth had worn round her neck from he 
childhood, he desisted, trembled exceed- 
ingly, and left the house. Elizabeth 
thanked God for her deliverance. and 
related every circumziance connected 
with Heiling’s indecorous behaviour. 
The old man shook his head, and seem- 
ed hurt by the discovery. He mention- 
ed it on the instant to Hans, who alleged 
in excuse the vehemence of his love ; 
but the occurrence produced this happy 
consequence to Elizabeth, that for some 
time she wns free from his declarations. 
She wore the cross, which was her mys- 
terious deliverer, openly on her bosom, 
and remarked that Heiling never address- 
Hed her when he perceived the mode of 
her decoration. 

The third year was quickly drawing to 
aclose. Elizabeth, who, when her fa- 
ther spoke of her marriage with Heiling, 
gave a different turn to the conversation, 














then will I set forth with renewed spirit back at a fitting period to exhibit himself 
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grew more and more cheerful. She went 
daily to the grave of the deceased Arnold, 
and then across the Eger to a small hill, 
on the high road to Prague, in the hope 
of encountering her lover. On one of 
these excursions she the little 
cross Which she so much prized. 


‘can perform more than | promised.” 
‘* What!” said the surprised Veit, “* are 


ve 1"** Mine art thou then!” thun- dows this you are let in a kind of bucket, 
“c 1) 
you the poor Arnold, the son of my de- on Iam; and will bear all the burning! pect growing still more gloomy, yet stil} 
| 














ceased neighbour?’ ‘ Yes,’’ said the 
elder stranger, ‘‘ he is the same that 
Some|/three years since left your village poor) tain, and Arnold and Elizabeth, Veit and)! 
one must have taken it away while she|/and dependent. His talents have pro- their friends, stood changed to rocks ;||you reach the bottom, and tread on the 
was asleep, for she never took it off, and/jcured him the patronage of statesmen,|ithe lovers embracing each other, the rest|| ground ; which, by its hollow sound un- 
she suspected one of the servatits, whom||who have nobly recompensed him. Give}/with their hands folded as in prayer. Ider your feet, and the reverberations o; 
che had observed talking with Heiling in} him your daughter then, and fulfil your||** Hans Heiling!” again burst forth the ||the echo, seems thundering at every step 
the garden. She mentioned the circum-| promise.” ‘ Is this true ?’’ said the as- || voice of the storm-spirit, ‘ they are bless-|jyou take. In this gloomy and frightfy! 
stance to her father, who ridiculed her! tonished father.. “ It is,” was the reply |jed in their death—their souls are in hea-) solitude, you are enlightened by the fee. 
suspicion ; for he said the cross would|| of all. ‘* Then I will not prevent your||ven ; but thy guilt has condemned thee, || ble gleam of lamps, here and there dis. 
make no difference to Hans—-that such!) happiness. Accept the maiden.—The||xnd thou art mine for ever!” Heiling}|| posed, so that the wretched inhabitants o; 
‘rifles could be of no service to him, and}! blessing of heaven be on you!’ Unable|jrughed from the rocky height into the ftheve mansions can go from one part to 
i 


missed 











{ 


that she must have lost it elsewhere. Not-|/to thank him, the happy pair fell at his} Eger which foamed below, and disappear-|'another without a guide. And let me 
withstanding this, her opinion was still) feet; he raised and pressed them to his) ed to return no more. assure you, that, though they by custom 
the same, and she particularly noticed||bosom. ‘* The wedding shall be to-mor-| Early on the morning came Elizabeth's) could see objects very distinctly by those 
that Heiling recommenced his declara-}) row ;’ and he gave directions for it ac-|\friends and acquaintances, with flowers|lights, 1 could scarcely, for some time, 
tions. Her father spoke again respecting|| cordingly. ‘and wreaths, to crown the young pair,|jdiscern any thing, not even the person 





him, and insisted on her marriage ; that}! 
was his unalterable will, as she no doubt!!i 


had forgotten Arnold, and moreover, that/| her; and they both loitered in fond con-! 
Elizabeth, versation in the garden. 
finding herself pressed both by the old)|tranquilized, Arnold thought of the! 


the three years had expired. 


| 


man and Heiling, and pained by the idea||crave of his father, and, arm in arm, 
of Arnold’s death or iaithlessness, saw noj|they walked to the spot where they once 
other refuge but delay, and requested||so despondingly had parted. 


three days’ considération, for she still 
had faith in the return of her hover. 
Three days were granted. Full of hope 
that their wishes would be soon fulfilled, 





. 


evening, when the priest and sexton of 
the village mct them on their way to ad- 
minister the sacrament to a dying neigh-| 
bour. All bowed down before the cross,|| 
and Veit fell on his knees ; but his com-}! 
panion rushed, with every expression 0. 
terror, into his own house. Surprised, 
and not without fear, Veit looked after 
him, and slowly returned home. 
* Shortly after, a messenger came from 
Heiling, with information that his master 
had just been attacked with extraordinary 
giddiness, and he requested Veit would 
come to him, and attribute his strange 
onduct to ill health. Elizabeth, during! 
this summons, was seated in tears ona 
little grassy mound near the village, from 
which she had a view of the high road 
from Prague. 

A cloud of dust arose in the distance.|| 
filer heart beat quickly ; but when it ad- 
vanced nearer, and a party of richly-|} 
dressed horsemen was visible, the flatter-|} 
ing hope died away. In front rode a) 
noble-looking oll man: on his left 
youth: and it was evident that the quick}! 
pace of his steed was far too slow for the) 
rider's impatience, and that the elder with 
difficulty restrained him. Flizabeth, con-|) 
fused at the presence of the strangers,|| 
east her eyes on the ground as they ap- 
proached. They rode up, and the youth 
-prang from his horse, and knelt before 
her.—* Elizabeth! is it possible? My 
dear Elizabeth!” ‘The astonished maid 
raised herself up, and, in a transport of 
joy, sank into her lover’s arms. 

Long did they remain, in speechless 
delight, lip to lip, and heart to heart. 
Arnold's companions stood in mute emo- 
tion around the happy couple. The old 
wan clasped his hands in ecstasy, and 

. never did the declining sun smile on hap- 
pier creatures. Elizabeth first broke the 
delicious silence, and in a few words re- 
vealed her unhappy situation respecting 
Feiling. Arnold felt agony at the thonght 
of having so nearly lost his beleved ; but; 
the okl man inquired minutely about Heil-| 
ing, and finally said, ‘“* Yes, my friends,| 
that is the scoundrel who committed such: 
illegal acts, and only escaped the hand of} 
justice by his precipitate flight. Thank] 
God! we have thwarted another of his! 
evil transactions.”” With the narrative of| 
other incidents relative to Heilhug and) 
Elizabeth, they reached the village. | 
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renewed their vows, and both felt a deep} 
spirit of holiness. 
jment of bliss,”’ said Arnold, as he fondly} 
pressed his bride, ‘ obliterate years of 
the men were seated at the door in the|| pain ! We enjoy all that life can give, 
jjand only in heaven can it be surpassed.” 


larray was soon formed, and the joyous 


jand his lovely bride. 


Elizabeth retired to order refresh-;|and the whole village accompanied them.||who came with me to show me these 


nent for the guests. 


When partly, 


There they} 


** Does not this mo-} 


** Oh! that we could thus, arm in arm, 
and heart to heart, pass to that world) 
above !’’ said Elizabeth. ‘ Die 2” cried 
Arnold. ‘ Yes, die on thy bosom.”’—| 
** Gracious Ged! be not angry with us, 
if in the overflow of joy we have this de- 
sire of higher and immortal happiness. 
We acknowlege with grateful hearts thy 
kindness towards us. Yes, Elizabeth, let 
us kneel on my father’s grave, and thank 
heaven for its mercy.” Low was their 
prayer, but ardent, and in deep emotion 
the lovers returned home. 

Fair and beautiful was the following 
morning. It was Friday, and the feast o. 
St. Lawrence. The whole village was 
in a bustle. At-every gate stood the 
gaily-dressed peasants and their lasses, 
and all was arranged for the marriage. 
But Meiling’s door was closed ; for being 
Friday, it was his day of seclusion. The 


and that true love preserves itself in| 
death. 


Thenall! 


* They are blessed!” broke} 


Let us ever decorate} 


has power over the hearts of the pure, | 


| 


From that time every loving pair visit- 
ed Hans Heiling’s Rock, and solicited the 
blessing and protection of heaven. The 
pious custom is no more, but the tradition 
yet lives in the hearts of the people; 
and, to this day, the guide who accom-| 
panies strangers through the valley of! 
the Eger to Hans Heiling’s Rock, men-| 
tions the names of Arnold and Elizabeth,| 
and points out the statues into which they | 
were changed, 





'mansion I walked after my guide for some 


lirard, don’t you know me ?”” 


Arnold followed || There they found the hand of destruction |/scenes of horror. _From this description 
upon all ; they recognised the features of || suppose you have but a djsagreeab) 
their friends in the petrified group, and) idea of the place ; yet, let me assure you 
with loud sobs twined their flowers round! 
the stony figures of the lovers. 
kneeled down and prayed for the depart-, 
ed souls. 
forth a venerable old man; “ they are| 
blessed !—they have passed away in love! 
and joy,—arm in arm, and heart in heart, 
have they died. 
these figures with fresh flowers, and they! 
will remain a memorial that no evil spirit 


that it is a palace, if we compare the ho. 
bitation with its inhabitants. Such wretch. 
es my eyes never beheld. The black. 
ness of their visages only serves to cove; 
a horrid paleness, caused by the noxiou: 
qualities of the mineral they are employ- 
ed to procure. As they in general ¢on- 
sist of malefactors condemned for life to 
this task, they are fed at the public ex. 
pense ; but they seldom consume muci 
provision, as they lose their appetites in 
a short time, and commonly in about two 
years expire, from a total contraction 0 
all the joints of the body. In this horri: 


time, pondering on the strange tyranny 
and avarice of mankind, when I was ac 
costed by a voice behind me, calling me 
by name, and inquiring after my healii 
with the most cordial affection. 1 turned, 
and saw a creature, all black and hideous, 
who approached me, and with a most pi- 
teous accent demanding, ‘* Ah! Mr. Eve- 
Good God 





For many years the Eger, in the part! 
where Hans Heiling threw himself, foam-| 
ed strangely ana dreadfully, and no one! 


commending his soul to heaven. 


- --se> eo 
ADVENTURE IN THE QUICKSILVER MINE) 





couple was led to the sweetest of cere- 
monies. Veit had ordered the dinner to 
be prepared under the linden in the midst 
of the village, to which the bridal proces- 
sion hastened. Heaven gleamed from 
the eyes of the young pair. The con- 
vivial repast continued for hours, and the 
guests drank to the happiness of Arnold 

From the linden tree the young couple, 
with the old men, some of Arnold’s friends 
and Elizabeth’s play-mates, adjourned 
to Veit’s farm-house on the Egerberg. 
The house was beautifully situated among 
low shrubs, on the declivity of the hill ; 
and here, ina narrow but friendly circle, 
the hours of the happy pair flew like 
minutes. 

In the farm house the bridal-chamber 
was also fitted up, and in the verdant 
bowers of the garden the supper was set, 
out, and delicious wine in copious tan-! 
kards invited thirst. ‘Twilight was rapid- 
ly spreading over the vale, but quite un- 
perceived by the gay party. Soon va-| 
nished the last gleam of day, and the stars 
of night saluted the delighted couple. 

Old Veit now began to speak of his 
youth. ‘The wine had made him garru- 
lons, and Arnold and Elizabeth anxiously 
awaited the end of his narration. At last 
he concluded—** And now good night, 
children ;” and, thus saying, he would 
have led them to the bridal chamber. 





Triumphantly did the fond girl lead! 
Arnold to her father, who doubted his! 
sense of sight, when he saw the rich at- 
tire of the strangers. 


twelve ; a terrible sound, as if of a mighty 


* Father of my|jwith fearfully altered countenance, stood 
Flizabeth !” exclaimed Arnold, ‘‘ I amin the midst of the frightened assemibly. 
here to demand your daughter's hand. I|j** Spirit of Hell!’ be exclaimed, “ de- 


At this moment the village clock struck 


tempest, rolled below, and Hans Heiling, 


OF IDRIA, LN FRIULL 
—_— 


were addressed to a common friend :— 
LETTER I. 


take in writing to you, wherever | am, 
and whatever doing, in some measure dis- 
pels my present uneasiness ; an uneasi- 
ness caused at once by the disagreeable 
aspect of every thing round me, still more 
by the singular and deplorable situation 
in which I find the Count Alberti, with 
whom you were once well acquainted, as 
well as myself. You remember him one 
of the gayest, most agreeable persons at 
the court of Vienna; at once a pattern 
for his own, and the favourite of the other 
sex. Ihave often heard you repeat his 
name with esteem, as one of the few, that 
did honour to the present-age ; as pos- 
sessed of generosity and humanity in the 


other use of fortune, but to alleviate the 
distresses of mankind. That gentleman, | 
wish I could say is now no more; yet, 
too unhappily for him, he exists, but in 
a situation more terrible than the most 
gloomy imagination can conceive. After 


and having visited Germany, | thought I 
could not well return home without visit- 
ing the quicksilver mines at Idria, and 
seeing those dreadful subterraneous ca- 





verns, where thousands are doomed to 
reside, shut out from all hopes of ever 
seeing the cheerful light of the sun, and 
obliged to toil out a miserable life, under 
the whips of imperious task-masters. 
Imagine to yourself a hole in the side of 





passed it without crossing himself, and re-|jberti ! 


H 


highest degree; as one who made no! 


passing through several parts of the Alps, | 


what was my surprise, when through the 
iveil of his wretchedness, I discovered the 
features of my old and dear friend Al- 
I flew to him with affection, and 
jafter a tear of condolence, asked how hi 
came there. To this he replied, tha 
having fought a duel with a General o! 
the Austrian infantry, against the Empe- 
ror’s command, and having left him for 


The following letters are translated||dead, he was obliged to fly into one of the 
from the Italian of an eye-witness, and|| forests of Istria, where he was taken ané 


afterwards sheltered by some banditti, 
who had long infested that quarter. With 


“ Dear Sir,—The pleasure | always|ithese he had lived for nine months, till 


by a close investure ofthe place in whiel 
they were concealed, and after a very ob- 
stinate resistance, in which the greater 
part of them were killed, he was taker 
and carried to Vienna, in order to b 
broke upon the wheel. However, upor 
arriving at the capital, he was quickly 
known ; and several of the associates 
his accusation and danger witnessing his 
innocence, his punishment on the ract 
was changed into perpetual confihemen! 
and labour in the mines of Idria; a sen- 
tence, in my opinion, a thousand time: 
|worse than death. As Alberti was givin: 
{me this account, a young woman came up 
to him, who at once I saw to be born for 
better fortune : the dreadful situation 0 
the place was not able to destroy her 
beauty ; and even in this scene of wretch 
edness she seemed to have charms {( 
grace the most brilliant assembly. Ths 
lady was in fact daughter to one of the 
first families of Germany ; and havine 
tried every means to procure her lover: 
pardon without effect, was at last resolv- 
ed to share his miseries, as she could n0 
relieve them, With him she accordingly 
descended into these mansions, frow 
whence few of the living retarn ; avé 
with him she is contented to live, forge': 
ting the gaicties of life ; with him to toi! 
despising the splendour of opulence, an 
contented with the consciousness of he’ 
yjown constancy. Iam,” &c. 
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feerrer 11. 

« Dear Sir,—My last*to you was ex- 
pressive, and perhaps too much so, of the 
cloomy situation of my mind. 1 own the 
deplorable situation of the worthy man 
described in it was enough to add double 
severity to the hideous mansion. At pre- 
sent, however, | have the happiness of 
informing you, that | was a spectator of 
the most affecting scene I ever beheld. 
Nine days‘after | had written my last, a 
person came post from Vienna to the little 
village near the mouth of the greater 
shaft; he was soon followed by a second, 
and he by athird, Their first inquiry 
was after the unfortunate Count; and ! 
happening to overhear the demand, gave 
them the best information. ‘T'wo of these 
were the brother and cousin of the lady ; 
the third was an intimate friend and fel- 
low-soldier of the Count ; they came with 
his pardon, which had been procured by 
the General with whom the duel had 
been fought, and who was perfectly re- 
covered from his wounds. I led them 
with all the expedition of joy down to his 
ilreary abode, and presented to him his 
‘riends ; and informed him of the happy 
change in his circumstances. It would 
be impossible to describe the joy that 
brightened in his grief-worn countenance ; 
nor was the young lady’s emotion less 
vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of 
her husband’s freedom. Some hours 
were employed in mending the appear- 
ance of this faithful couple ; nor could | 
without a tear behold him taking leave of 
the former wretched companions of his 
toil. To one he left his mattock, to ano- 
ther his working clothes, to a third his 
little household utensils, such as were 
necessary for him in that situation. We 
soon emerged from the mine, when he 
once again visited the light of the sun, 
which he had totally despaired of ever 
seeing. A post-chaise and four were 
ready the next morning to take them to 
Vienna; where, I am since informed by 
a letter from himself, they are returned. 
(he Empress has again taken bimt mto 
favour ; his fortune and rank are restor- 
ed; and he and his fair partner now have 
the pleasing satisfaction of feeling happi- 
uess with double relish, as they once 
knew what it was to be miserable. 1 am, 
ear Sir, yours,” &c. 


THE GLEANER. 


— ——So we'lllive, 




















|'Turkey. 





And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and bear poor rozues 
Talk of Court News: and we'll talk with th-#! 9, 
Who loses and who wins; who's ip2-4 ¥ 50's out; 
And take upon us the myst>- > ee 

As if we were Godt~-F"*S- SHAESPEAGE. 











The Hat.—T he first man who was struck 
with the idea of wearing a hat on his head, 
wore a white one, and it really became 
him very well: he looked vastly more 
mainly than when he wore acap. The 
authors of the finest discoveries are not 
all more immortal than other people: so 
tais man died and left his round hat to. his 
nearest relation. 

The nearest relation was puzzled how 
to take hold of this famous hat, so he 
judged it better to cock up the two sides 
inthe shape of an Italian gondola. This 
was a happy thought ; the invention did) 
him honour. The neighbours said one! 
{9 another, ‘**‘ Now there, is some grace, 
some elegance in this ; that umbrella hat 
was aclumsy kiad of head dress, compar- 
eit to this.’’ 

The second man died, however, as the 
former had, and left the gondola hat to 
his heir. The new possessor refined 
upon the matter. He boldly cocked up 
the three sides, clapped his hat on his 
head, and marched into public. People 
were in an ecstasy of wonder and applause. 
There was no end of their acclamations : 
«What a singular trait of genius! what a 
happy force of imagination ! this was just 
what the hat wanted, to become one of the 
most charming things in the wor!d.” 
‘* Look how it fits,” said one ; “ sae, how 
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This fine genius, however, died, and 
left the three-cornered hat to his heir.— 
He received it with disdain; for it was 


But reflecting that these defects might be 


** Bless us!’’ cried the mob, as soon as 
they espied it, ‘*‘ How happens that not to 
have been thought of before !—A black 
hat, that is certainly the thing! a black 
hat! a black hat for ever!” This happy 
idea went near to immortalize the name of 
its author, but could not prolong his life. 
The black hat, in short, devolved to an- 
other. 

It was, to be sure, somewhat the worse 
for wear, a little out of shape, a little rag- 
ged at the edges ; but you will observe it 
had served four masters. However, its 
owner found means, in his turn, to signal- 
ize his industry. He had it clapped on 
the block, dressed with hot brushes, pared 
round the rim, and ornamented with a silk 
edging of black ribbon, Well, thus ac- 
coutred, out sallies my friend, not a little 
pleased with himself. Every body leaves 
his house. The whole town flocks round 


that he is near stifled. 
what is that? Is there magic in the 
thing? Yesterday it was an old hat: to 


day it isa new hat! It was certainly re- 
served to the present age to possess such 
astonishing ingenuity, such depth of re- 
source, such perspicuity of penetration!” 


vertheless, died and left it to a sixth pro- 
prietor. The very first thing he did, was 
to tear off the ribbon binding, and to sub- 
stitute a lace with a button on the left 
cock ; this ornament was extolled to the 
skies, and the five former possessors of 
the hat were all fools, compared with the 


present. This was the only man of true 
genius. ‘What is a hat without a lace 
to it?” 


But there came afters:es Owners of 
the hat who »<:@ perferred even to him. 
It ohanged its master twenty times ; and 
changed its form and its ornaments, with- 
out changing the least of its substance and 
quality. In that, what happened to the 
hat, has happened, precisely, to philoso- 
phy. 
—-_ 

Charam or Haram.—This is the name 
given to the apartments of the womén in 
The word charam signifies di- 
vision or separation, that is to say, a place 
into which husbands can only enter. To 
speak in general of the imperial seraglio, 
of those of the viziers, bachas, ministers, 
officers, and of all rich people, there. is 
at the door of the haram, one or more 
black eunuchs, according to the different 
rank of those to whom they belong. The 
interior part has every possible conve- 
nience, such as baths, gardens, apart- 
ments, for conversation and for domes- 
tics, &c. These harams are ornamented 
much more magnificently than the apart- 
ments of the men. 


his thoughts to it. 


He goes thither 
without being seen, through a door of 
communication constantly guarded by a 
number of black-ennuchs, who are un- 
der the command of a chief named Kis- 
lar-agasi. It is very certain, that there 
is no religious monastery, however aus- 
tere the superiors may be, where the or- 
der of suffering no male to approach or 
enter it, is observed’ with more rigour. 
|As the grand seignior always enters those 
apartments alone, we may consider as 
mere fables, what has been related of his 
amours, and the manner in which he be- 
haves Here to the sultanus, The hekim- 
basti, or first physician, and the geirachi- 
baset, or first surgeon, have alone access 
in case any of the ladies are siek. The 








it becomes him,” said another. 


black eunuchs, and even the kislar-agasi, 





now dirty and spotted in many places.—||the grand seignior, or which his highness 


remedied, he at once got it dyed black.——/|that purpose, and do not even pass the 















jthey are disposing of their goods, the 


him, and the throng becomes so violent!|The number of sultanas is not fixed ; it is 
‘Good lack !}\determined by the inclination of the grand 


) (presented to them, or whom they have 
The inventor of the furbished hat, ne- {bought ; they are, called Odalik, and 





ae years of age when they enter the se- 


'great officers of the empire. 


With regard to the Se-|| or acute, there is none to be compared to 
raglio of the grand seignior, itis to be re-|\ this. 
marked, that the Turks have such a ve-|ithat his own peculiar malady is the most 
neration for this place, that not only nojjheinous, and he the most exemplary of 
one dares enter it, which would indeed be! sufferers. 
impossible, but scarcely even to extend||worse—the head-ach, tooth-ach, fever, 
This seraglio is de-|dislocation, rheurgatism, asthbma—I have 
tached, and forms a wing close to the grandjj had them all, and deny the assertions. 
|seignior’s apartments. 


guard the entrance of the haram, aud re- 
ceive messages, letters, presents, and 
every thing which the sultanas transmit to 





sends to them. ‘They never enter for 
threshold gf the door: the whole is exe- 
cuted by means of a kind of tower, into 
which the presents, memoirs, and letters, 
are put that are sent by all the bachas of 
the empire, to these invisible beauties, in 
order to obtain their protection and inte- 
rest with the monarch. ll! these things 
before they gain entrance, are examined 
|by the kislar-agasi, who must give notice 
to the grand seignior of the least inconve- 
nience that may arise. Jewesses who sell 
trinkets, are the only women permitted to 
enter the haram, at certain hours, though 
ivery frequently they are previously ex- 
amined with regard to their sex, in such 
a manner, as to leave no room for doubt ; 
ithey cannot, however, be admitted to the 
linterior part of any apartment, and while 


guards are doubled, and matrons, named 


\Kadus, are obliged always to be present. 


seignior. Since Bajazet 1. whose princess 
was treated with so much contempt by 
Tamerlane, the Turkish monarchs have 
never married any woman, so that all 
their sultanas are slaves, who haye been 


have different marks of distinction confer- 
red on them. They must be only six- 


raglio, and they are commonly the most 
beautiful young women that Greece,Geor- 
gia, or Circassia produce. On their en- 
trance, they are committed to matrons, 





who observe even thejr mi-~~et aClions ; 
the riges- -fesese Ka us, joined to that of 


the black eunuchs, is a punishment to 
these beautiful prisoners, the greater part 
of whom would gladly return to their for- 
mer state, notwithstanding the pleasures, 
riches, and abundance midst which they 
live, and the conveniences of every kind 
with which they are furnished. It is be- 
sides certain, that the habitation of these 
odaliks, is a place of iniquity ; their jea- 
lonsy induces them to hurt one another, 
and makes them employ artifice,falsehood, 
treachery, and every art that a female can 
devise, to secure a distinguished place in 
the heart of a man whose affection she 
ought to share with others. The conti- 
nual broils which these females have to- 
gether, often occasion much uneasiness to 
the sovereign, and we have seen more 
than once, that the whole state has felt 
the fatal effects of their divisions, by the 
support which the principal part of them, 
without being known, receive from the 


~~ 


Hypochondria.——Of all cizeases, chronic 


Every man will, of course, insist 


I have heard maintained as 





Taken with its huge train of evils, which 
besiege and vanqnish the body and mind} 
jat once, there is nothing (that I know ofl 
|which at all approaches the terrible “ Pas-| 
sio Hypochondrtiaca.”” It is the curse of | 
the poet—of the wit ;—it is the great tax| 
upon intellect--the bar to prosperity and! 
renown. Other ills come and pass away | 
they have their paroxysms, their minutes 
or hours of tyranny, and vanish like sha-' 
dows or empty dreams. But this is witb! 
you for ever. The phantom of fear is| 
always about you. You feel it in the day| 
at every turn ; ani at night you see it il-! 
luminated and made terrible, in a million 
fantastic shapes. Like the hag of the 
Merchant Abudah, it comes for ever with 
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earthquake, or a fiery flood—or a serpent 
twining you in its loathsome folds—or it 
sits in your leart like an incubus, and 
presses you down to ruin. 
—~—_ 

Boileau, in his infancy, was entrusted 
to the care of a country nurse, who car- 
ried him to her village, where he remain- 
ed more than three years. One day 
while he attempted to beat a turkeycock 
which he had put in a passion, the furious 
animal threw him down, and with its beak 
wounded him severely, in that part in 
which the unhappy Abelard was punished 
with so much injustice and barbarity. Al! 
the assistance of art could not restore to 
young Boileau the gift of nature ; so thai 
he saw himself at an early age, deprived 
of the hopes of ever being able to taste 
the pleasures of love. 

As he felt great pain from time to time, 
he made known his case to Mr. Gendron, 
a celebrated physician of the faculty ot 
Montpelier, of whosefbiiities and fidelity 
he had the highest opinion, and who be- 
sides was his intimate friend. He made 
this gentleman promise that he would not 
reveal a secret, which, however tragical 
in its nature, sometimes gives occasion for 
pleasantry. He feared, and very justly, 
that his misfortune would become the sub- 
ject of verses and epigrams, as he made 
so free with many authors, who would not 
have failed to attack him in his most sen- 
sible part. 

Mr. Gendron faithfully kept the secret 
during the life of his friend, and it was on- 
ly after his death, that he told this circum- 
stance to Mr. le Nain, intendant of Lan 
guedoc, who related it to several persons 
of undoubted veracity. 


This discovery is the more interesting. 
as it moy in -ewe ascasure account forthe 


peevish and satirical temper of Boileau ; 
for the severity of his manners and writ- 
ings, for his bitterness against the female 
sex, for his aversion to the opera, and for 
his antipathy to Quinault; whose verses 
breathed nothing but love. 
>: 
When Louis XV. was only six or seven 
years old, a lady asked the French am- 
bassador at the Hague, how the little king 
did. ‘‘ Madam,” replied the minister 
who thought it his duty to return such an 
answer, “in France there is no little King.” 
—~— 

Garcilasso de la Vega relates, that a 
Spanish priest perceiving that the Peru- 
vians chose rather to hang themselves. 
than to labour in the mines, addressed 
them in the following words : ** You wish 
to hang yourselves, my friends, that you 
may not be obliged to labour ; since that 
is the case, I shall hang myself too; but 
| must warn you of one thing, which is, 
that there are mines in the next world, as 
well as in this ; and | give you my word, 
that I'll make you work throughout all 
eternity.” Upon hearing this, the poor 
Indians threw themselves at his feet, and 
beseeched him in the name of God, nat 
to commit such. arash action. Had the 
two-thirds of these unhappy wretches de- 
stroyed themselves,the orator would have 
been much embarrassed to keep his word 
with the rest. 

—— 


The Ube Vertot having long waited 
for certain memoirs promised him, re- 
specting a siege, of which he was to give 
an account in some of his histories, be- 
came impatient, and wrote a description 
of the siege partly according to the infor- 
mation he had, and partly from imagina- 
tion, The memoirs, however, at length 
arriving, the Abbe said, “1 am sorry for 
it, my siege is finished.”’ 

ae 

Rigiwd,ghe painter, being one day em 
ployed in painting the portrait. of a lady 
perceived when he caine to the lowe: 
part of the face, that she contracted he: 
lips in a most violent manner, in order that 
she might appear to havea little mouth 
upon which the artist said to her very 














the night, in one shape or another—devil, 
or giant, or hidcous chimera ; or it is an 


gravely, “ Be not uneasy, Madam; if you 





choose, I shall make no mouth at all.”’ 

































finished in March, 1817,) trees and well 
eravelled walks, affording a fine view of 
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ry BD lithe idle. But the movements that com- 
‘ ‘ ht jthe wie. 7 
THE TRAVELLER, — mence at daybreak in the most populous 
yr Ty sb |parts of the city are not discernible, till|the edifice. 
'Tis pleasant, through the loop-boles of retreat, | . ° “se 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir |somme hours after in the environs of the; 
Of the great Babel, aud not fee! the crowd 


‘Gemtie | alais Royal, and the Chaussée D’ Antin. 
_____.. |} At eight every thing is still in the Rue Vi- 
ivienne ; at nine, clerks, agents, &c. pro- 


«USTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE PARI 


SIANS IN 1822. No. IL, different offices; the merchant nd the 
~<- 
A DAY AT PARIS. || counters ; payments commence, and an| Bazars. 


‘ > he ° ° ' 
To ascertain the various shades of |innumerable crowd is in motion in the) booksellers, 
«haracter in the Parisians, it would amuse} streets ; the brokers hasten to take or-|levery kind are crowded. 


che curious stranger to compare the bour-|jders of their principals ; cashiers, with 


seois of the Marais and the Isle of St.|)their enormous leathern bags upon their lare to be found by the side of shoe-blacks. 


backs, proceed to collect the bills of the 


Louis, the dealer in the quarters of St.) 


Denis and St. Martin, and th 


Chaussée d’ Antin; the socicty of fi-||the minister, and repeat their demands at 


nanciers with that of the learned ; the/ the diferent offices. This bustle gene- 
labour of the working classes with the/j rally continues unabated till four o’clock, 
futile occupations of the young people of jj When the offices, courts of law, and bank- 
tnshion; the evenings of ‘Tivoli, and the|| ing houses, begin to close. : Pleasure and 
ifternoons of Pré-Saint Gervais.  Ifj|repose now become the objects of pur- 
endowed with discernment, the observer) sult. The citizens content themselves 
will inevitably collect a number of striking!) with a family dinner ; others, more fortu- 
; and remark numerous contrasts ex-|/nate, ride after invitations, where the 





ear h of these classes in society. No||spoiled by etiquette and ennui. Stran- 
ac i | : 
fepast is taken now at Paris till about tive|j cers and bachelors hasten to the Restaura- 


l\ceed, with measure«: steps, towards their, 


| banker are to be seen at their respective||entrance of his palace into several large 


mechanic||day, while numerous dependants, after) the same price as in other parts of Paris ; 

of the Faubourg St. Antoine, with the|] having implored the benevolence of their) 

‘nhabitants of the Palais Royal and the!|patrons, go to increase the audiences of) double for what they sell, so that their ra- 
| 


ressive of the varieties that distinguish | Viands prepared by the ablest cooks, arejjare billiard-tables that never see day- 


in the afternoon; this is the moment}| 
when all the offices are closed. The} 
heatres of course do not open till six, an 
ire seldom shut before eleven. But}) 
while quietness reigns inthe most opulent!| 
juarters, and the workman is reposing 
in the arms of sleep, six thousand peasants 
oroceeding by the light of half-extinguish- 


ed lamps, are employed in so) Hee to his home, leaving the town to 


\the noisy equipages of people of fashion, 
|who prolong their pursuits of pleasure at 
balls and ruinous parties of play, without 


CVED iti sosemt the happiness of those 
substantial enjoyments witct.._. nnaeryed 


for moderate labour, the love of science, 
and the practice of virtue. 
The Palais Royal is one of the princi- 


yarious commodities to the markets. 
The inhabitants of the Marais, bending! 
under the produce of tris hictan garden \ 
proceed to the commencement of this 
nocturnal market, and soon after the carts! 
with fresh fish, butter and eggs, and others} 
with fowl and game arrive. The whele-| 
ale dealing is over about nine o’clock, 


ind the country people begin to go home, || pal curiosities of Paris, and exhibits some 
teaving the market for the rest of the day|jof the 


to the retailers. Milk is also brought in 
carts about daybreak, and these precede 
the heavy waggons, which convey numer- 
ous kinds of merchandise to the capital, 
and are followed by the diligences 
bringing passengers. About stxz o’clock 
ihe activity of the workshops is renewed ; 
the anvils resound under the vigorous 
irm of the smith, and the labours of all 
these workmen are ouly suspended at nine 
clock for breakfast, and at two for 
linner. Mechanics generally leave off 
‘4 six, and manufacturers and labourers at 
eight. The dealer who used to get up 
two hours before daylight, does not begin 
io open his shop in the most populous 
parts of the city, till six o’clock in sum- 
ner; the docks and quays are open at 
the same time, and the activity of com- 
merce becomes universal. 

At five in the morning, medical students 
begin to attend the lectures of Pelissan, 
Corvissart, the Leroux and the Dubois, in 
ihe hospitals ; and afterwards proceed to 
’Encole de Medecine. At eight. a crowd 
of youths belonging to the Lyceums may 
be seen inthe Itues de la Harpe and St. 
Jacques, on their way to an attendance of 
two hours upon the lessons of the profes- 
sors. The law students, armed with 
codes, then. proceed to learn the ele- 
ments of jurisprudence under. Delvincourt 
anl Pigeau. At the same time the 
learned members of the College of 
France, and the faculties, proceed to or- 
nament their minds, and form their taste 
in theschools of Lacretelle, Lemaine, and 
fissot. 

At ten, the museums and the ljraries 
are filled with.the studious, Who increase 
their knowledge by studying the ancients, 
or the modes of art. At eight, the adyo- 
cates, the solicitors, and the notaries, 
open their offices to receive their clients. 
At nine, the courts and tribunals begin to 
open, and till noon are filled with the ad- 
voeates and pleaders, the litigious, and 


lhe nange, &c. 


| ments last till eleven atleast. The shops 


eurs, where they amuse each other with! 
necdotes of the day, the course of ex-| 
The theatres, and other 
exhibitions, now begin to open, and the 
cofice-houses to fill; and these amuse- 


partially shut about nine, are then com- 
pletely closed. ‘The peaceable citizen 


of any of their defects. 








most astonishing Proteus-like 
scenes that can be pictured to the imagi- 
nation. Shops of millinery, jewelry, 
clothiery, booksellers, clockseHers, print- 
sellers, china-houses, coffee-honses, bag- 
nios, money-changers, and gamesters, all 
unite in amicable rivalry, to ease the 
his money. 

Let a man walk under these arcades, at 
any hour of the day, and he will never 
want food either for meditation or amuse- 
ment: but the Palais Royal exhibits a 
scene of peculiar interest in the evening. 
There is no want, either natural or artifi- 
cial, no wish for the cultivation of the 
mind, or decoration of the body, which 
would not here find food and gratification, 
unwary idler of and perpetual variety. 


All the necessaries of life, without ex- 
ception, and all the inventions of refined 
luxury, every sensual, and almost every 
mental gratification, the means of becom- 
ing, in a few hours, a Croesus, or a beg- 
gar, an exchange and a theatre, gaming- 
houses and banks for lending money, 
reading rooms and brothels, blind vir- 
tuosi and sharp-sighted loungers, sump- 
|tuous tables for the gold of the wealthy, 
cynical repasts for the copper sous of the 
indigent, the productions of all the quar- 
iiters of the globe, are here concentrated 
for the crowds that pass into and out of 
this place like the tides of the ocean. 
The concourse of people in the Palais 
Royal is never at an end; its public is 
jthe most numerous as well as the most 
brilliant, of any of the places of resort in 
this city. The gardens of the Tuileries, 
the Laxembourg, the Boulevards, in short, 
none of the promenades are to be brought 
into comparison with the Palais Royal. 
As Paris devours the marrow of France, 
so the Palais Royal devours the marrow 
of Paris. 

The shape of the building is that of a 
parallelogram, which encloses a large 
garden, ornamented with a beautiful foun- 
‘ain, (lately erected by Louis XVIII. and 








|3€in- awiew of the garden. 


| 

| A wretched wooden gallery has dis- 
ifigured the entrance to the garden of this 
|palace for these forty years past, a plan 
of the Duke of Orleans to increase his 
limmense revenues and provide for his un- 





bounded expenses by transforming the 


In this double row of galleries, 
milliners, and dealers of 
Here dealers 
in port-feuilles and all kinds of novelties 


Books are the only articles sold here at 
but other dealers are supposed to charge 


pacity has given this place the name of 
ithe Camp of Tartars. The glazed galle- 
ry, which 1s on the side towards the rue 
ide Richelieu, is called the Camp of the 
| Barbarians. In this narrow passage, 
which is often nearly cheked with a, 
crowd, people should look narrowly to} 
their pockets. Wretched coffee-houses 
line both sides of this place ; here also 





light, while the darkness that pervades 
the shops of the dealers in furniture and 
wearing apparel, prevents the discovery 


The garden is enclosed on three sides 
with uniform buildings four stories in 
height. Their fronts exhibit a line of 
one hundred and eighty small arcades, se- 
parated by Corinthian pillars, supporting 
an entablature, with windows in the 
frieze. This edifice is crowned with a 
balustrade decorated with vases, at the 
head of the pilasters. A narrow gallery 
runs round the bottom of the building to 
the extent of a quarter of a league, which 
is sheltered from the weather, and pre- 
i In the day 
this gallery IS ‘Yigted by the arches, but 
at night it is illuminated DY ome hundred 
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equally well atiende., and containing a 
vast crowd of persons, seated and engug. 
ed in gaming. The tables are licensed 
by government, pay to it a considerable 
sum of money, and are under its immedi. 
ate inspection: they are well regulated ; 
but dangerous places, as many English 
know. 

In divers subterraneous chambers are 
many scenes of unsanctioned dissipation, 
where the game of billiards is dexterous}y 
played, and too well attended. 

The restaurateurs in the Palais Royal 
are by far the most famous and most fre. 
'quented ; their larders are the choicest, 





|their bill of fare the longest, and their di. 


|ning-rooms the most elegant in all Paris, 
You have in them the choice of more thay 
two hundred dishes, of above twenty sorts 
of desserts, upwards of twenty kinds of 
wine, and more than twenty species of li- 
queurs. 

The coffee-houses form another point of 
meeting for the multitude, who do not go 
merely to take a walk, or who choose (o 
recreate themselves after walking. Coffee, 
lemonade, orgeat, liqueurs, and ice, are to 
be had in all of them, and of equal quali- 
ties ; they are most lively and gay, im the 
|morning from nine to eleven ; in the af. 
ternoon from three to six; and in the 
evening from eight till eleven. 

Adopting our opinions from ancient my- 
thology, we might say that all the inhabi- 
tants of Olympus, the goddess of wisdom 
excepted, had contributed to the creation 
of this place. Comus, Mercury, Plutus, 
and Cytherea, however, constantly hold 
their court here. The long galleries 
here, with their elegant shops, exhibit 
every thing the most seducing that opu- 
lence or luxury can desire, not excepting 
trinkets, jewels, and various articles 
equally curious and rare. Happy are 
they who are content with the worship 
paid here to Festivity, and avoid the 
neighbouring saloon dedicated to Plutus, 
or that higher still, to sacrifice to the 








here is let at an annual rent of eigh 
thousand francs, and the space on the 
ground at three thousand francs. 


The promenades under the arcades 
and m.the passages are always filled with 
ladies and toungers of every description. 
It is impossible aot to be delighted with 
the peculiar elegatee with which the 
rival shop-keepers light wp their little 
cabinets of bijouterie, and with the splen- 
dour produced by the general illunifne- 
lion. 

Not being accustomed to view palaces 
laid out into compartments for trade, the 
imagination is forcibly struck to behold 
such a pile of building, to contemplate the 
lengthened arcades, und to perceive that 
they all abound with the efforts of human 
industry, in almost countless divisions. 
Retail traders never before were seen in 
so splendid a mansion. The sensations 
produced by the light, the moving crowd, 
and the merchandise exposed, as already 
described, are not a little heightened by 
music, vocal and instrumental, that strikes 
the ear with peculiar force ; it being both 
loud, and often, as it were, on the very spot, 
though the stranger cannot divine whence 
it proceeds, Presently that which was 
loud before comes ten times louder, and 
his heaving leads his eye to the descent 
imto a cellar, and should he enter, finds a 
strange mixture of the working people 
and the wealthier citizens; some clean, 
some dirty, sitting over their small beer, 
lemonade, bavaroise, or some other li- 
quor, regaling themselves with feasting 
and music. 

The gaming-tables are dispersed over 
the Palais Royal. After having ascended 
a stair-case, you are introduced into an 
anti-chamber, where several hundred 
hats, sticks, and great coats, carefully 
ticketed, are arranged under the charge 
of two or three old men, who receive 
either one or two sous from every owner. 
From, the anti-chamber you enter into 








various large and well-lighted rooms, all 





and eighty lamps. Each of the apes aiid Venus of the day. 
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ON FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. No. I 


METAPHOR. 

Metaphor being founded entirely ou 
the resemblance which one object bears 
to another, is therefore nearly allied to 
fimile or comparison ; and differs only 

fOm tin being expressed in a shorter 


form. hen w s f t i iste 
‘that he upholds nai af ye pillar 


edifice,” we evidently make a comparison ; 
but when we say ef such a man that he is 
“the pillar of the state,” it becomes a 
metaphor. 

The metaphor, of all the figures of 
speech, is most allied to painting. It 
gives light and strength to description ; 
inakes intellectual ideas in sume measure 
visible to the eye, by bestowing’ on them 
colour and substance, and sensible quali~ 
ties. To produce this effect, however, 
a delicate care is requisite ; and therefore 
some rules must be given for the proper 
management of metaphors. 

The first is, that they be adapted 
to the nature of the subject; that we 
neither endeavour to force the sw 7 
by the use of them, into a degree of ele- 
vation which is not natural to it ; nor, ob 
the contrary, suffer it to fall below its 
proper dignity. Some metaphors are 
beautiful in poetry, which would ‘be 
ridiculous in prose ; some are 1 
in orations, which would be hi im- 
proper in historical or philosophical com- 
positions. Figures-are, indeed, the dres< 
of sentiment ; and conseq should 
be adapted to the character of that style 
they are intended to embellish. 

The second rule respects the choice of 
objects, from whence metaphors are to be 
drawn. The field for figurative language. 
is as extensive as nature. But care must 





which supports the weight Of « «mea... 





































































































































































































































































be taken uot to use such allusions as raise 
in the mind disagreeable, mean, iow, or 
impure iicas. To render a metaphor 
perfect, it must not only be apt, but 
pleasing ; it must entertain as well as 
enlighten. 


ingly attractive at the Haymarket, is:en- 
gaged for three years as a principal comic 
actress. 

Drury Lane.—The whole interior of 
this theatre has been pulled down to the 
ovked walls, and rebuilt on a new plan, 





In the third place, a metaphor should) 


calculated to ensure the comfort of every 





be founded on a resembiance which is 
clear aud perspicuous. Harsa or forced 
metaphors are always displeasing, because 
they perplex the reader ; and instead of 
illustrating the thoaght, render it intricate 
and confased. In general, metaphors 
borrowed from any of the sciences, especi- 
ally such of them as belong to particular 
professions, are faulty by their obscurity. 

A fourth rule is, carefully to avoid a 
jumble of metaphoffcal and plain language 
tozether. A period should never be con- 
structed in such a manner, that part of i 
must be understood metaphorically, and 
part literally. Some beautiful poetry 
might be nafmed, which is censurable in 
this respect. 

in the fifth place, we must take care 
not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same subject. This, which 1s 
called mixet metaphor, is one of the 
grossest abuses of this figure. Shaks- 
peare’s expression, for instance, ** to take! 
arms against a sea of troubles,’ makes a) 
most unnatural medley, ani entirely con- 
founds tie imagination. More correct 
writers, however, than the greai dramatic 
poet, have feilen into this mistake. it 
seems therefore to be a good rule, in ex- 
amining the propriety of metaphors, to 
form them into a picture, and consider 
how the parts would agree, and what kind 
of figure the whole would present, when 
delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should 
not be crowded together on the same ob- 
ject. Though each of them may be sepa- 
rately distinct, yet, if they be heaped on 
each other, they will produce confusion. 

The seventh and last rule which we 
shall suggest for the conduct of metaphors, 
is, not to pursue them too far. For when 
the resemblance which is the foundation 
of the figure, is long dwelt on, and car- 
ried into all its minute circumstances, an 
allegory is produced instead of a meta- 
phor, the reader is wearied, andthe «lis- 
course becomes tiresome. This is term- 
ed straining a metaphor. Of this nature 
is the following passage from Young. 
Speaking of old age, he says it should 

“ Walk thoughtful on the silent, colema stiore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so.soon ; 

And pat good works ov board, to wait the wind 

That shortly blows us into worlds uaknown.” 

The two first lines are extremely beau- 
iful ; but the continuation of the meta- 
phor, by “ putting good works oa board,” 
and “ waiting the wind,” renders it strain- 
od. and sinks its dignity. 
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THE DRAMA. 








—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And tria on ber efforts will attend. 
Broos. 





LONDON THEATRES. 
Covent Garden.—-This theatre was 


opened for the season on the evening of 


the 30th September. During the recess 
ime useful alterations had been made, 
which added to the beauty of the house, 
and to the accommodation of the public. 
After the rising of the curtain and before 
‘he play, (Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night,) 
the whole strength of the company came 
forward, and sung the national anthem, 
the audience, as usual, standing, and many 
of them joining chorus. 

Mr. Croly’s tragedy of Cataline is to be 
brought forward at this theatre. 
work of very high order in point of poet- 


‘cal merit, and the variety of characters 


which it comprises, admirably adapt it 
ior dramatic purposes. 


the ga 
‘omic 


It isa 


It is whispered 
‘hat a comedy also is to be expected from 
author. Mrs. Chatterley, whose 


class of the audience. The expense cf 
the improvements is estimuted at £15,00U 
sterling. They were commenced on the 
Ist August, and such was the dispatch 
which had been used, that the house was 
expected to be opened on the 12th of 
October. Speaking of the performers, 
the “ Mirror of Belles-Lettres’’ has the 
following remurks : 

** Nearly all the principal favourites of 
last season retain their places, and they 
will be more strongly supported than ever. 
Mr. Kean, whom the Scottish news-mon- 
gers lately conspired to kill, will, of 
course, take the lead in tragedy, and will 
no doubt be inspired to put forth all his 
wonderful energies by the crowded au- 
diences which the mere improvements in 
the house will necessarily gather. It will 
be a treat indeed to see him play Othello 
under the influences of an excitement suf- 
ficient to carry him to that height of pas- 
sion which he reached on the, unforgotten 
night when Booth appeared under his 
auspices. He will be supported by Mr. 
Cooper, almost if not altogether worthy 
to be recarded as a first-rate tragedian, 
and by Mr. Young and Mr. Mercer from 
Liverpool, of whose talents report is high. 
Mrs. West, incomparably the best tragic 
actress yet in London, will resume her 
station ; and thus we shall hope to see 
tragedies acted, not only with consum- 
mate power in one leading character, but 
with a full and harmonious exzellence, 
which will leave little for the most fastidi- 
ous to desire. In comic actors the com- 
pany is rich indeed. Here is the enter- 
prising proprietor himself in the entire 
possession of his ever mantling spirits, 
still the liveliest of wits, the soul of whim. 
Here is Munden, the stout-hearted, the 
myriad-faced, the truly pathetic, now only 
at his very ripest. Here is the ever vi- 
vacious and versatile Harley ; that fresh- 
est of rustics, Knight ; the dry, caustic, 
and potent Terry, who has been too long 
absert from the winter boards ; and Dow- 
ton, the truest of ‘Hypocrites.’ Mrs. 
Glover also, and perhaps another or two 
well-known comic actresses, of whose en- 
gagement we are not so assured, will ap- 
pear, with some new and beautiful faces 
from country theatres. But what shall 
we say to the strength of the operatic de- 
partment ? 
pen when we write, among the Drury 
Lane performers, the name which seem- 
ed for ever associated with Covent Gar- 
den—Miss Stephens—-yet it is true that 





enchantments around the silent and ra- 
vished circles of Old Drury! 


from Dublin. 


in a ballet by M. D’Egville.” 
~—_ 
PARIS THEATRES. 


the former is this line— 
J’si ganverne sans peur, et j'abdique sens craiote, 


THE WINEKV A. 


the deceased emperor. Hundreds of thou-! 


she is hereafter to throw her deélicious 


Only con- 
ceive of Miss Stephens and Braham toge- 
ther—as they will be—supported by Ma- 
dame Vestris, Miss Povey, Miss Forde, 
and Mrs. Austin, a singer of high repute 
Our ears absolutely tingle 
with expectation while we think of it! 
We scarcely know in what department to 
place that enchanting little phenomenon, 
Clara Fisher, who is engaged for three 
years, and who is to be prodnced in little 
pieces written expressly for her age and 
powers, in which she will not merely 
awaken wonder, but give real p!casure to 
her admirers. All the best English dan- 
cers teo are engaged for the ballet—a 
luxury banished of late from the English 
stage—and Mr. and Mrs. Noble, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Oscar Byrne, with the fascinat- 
ing Miss Tree, are to lead off the dance 


Talma continues to draw all Paris after 
him in the parts of Sylfa and Regulus. In 


sancis of snufl-boxes with the great man’s 
portrait, habited in the toga, and with the 
above line asa motto, have been sold. 
To the consternation of all France, Talma 
is about to retire from the stage—a loss 
to the lovers of the drama, only compa- 
rable with that which the English suffer- 
ed by the retirement of Siddons and Kem- 
ble. (Par nobile’ fratrum, as the Irish 
editor said on the occasion.) The jour- 
nalicts are endeavouring to persuade him 
that he is still in the vigour of youth; 
they quote Baron, who, having retired 
from the stage, returned to it at the age 
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They accomplished their voyage in 


eighteen months ; and Maupertuis in the 
public assembly of the academy, in No- 
lvember 1737, proved that the degrees oi 
jmeridian traverse in approaching the 
north pole ; and consequently that the 
earth is flat under the pole. His portrait, 
engraved by Daule, represents him in 
Lapland, flattening the poles of the earth. 
At the bottom are these four lines: 
Ce globe mal conou, qu'il a su mesurer, 
Devient un monument od sa gioire se fonde. 


Son sert est de fixer la figure du monde, 
De lui plaire, et de Veclairer 






The prince royal of Prussia, having 





of seventy, and became more attractive 
than ever. 
The English actors continue their re-) 
presentations at the Theatre De la Rue) 
Chontereine. ‘Though the spectators hi- 
therto have not been numerous, the au- 
dience has at least been select, and com- 
po-ed of persons capable of judging of the 
merits of an English theatre, and of ap- 
preciating their superiority. Tragedies 
an? Comedies are alternately performed. 
Some of the actors are really distinguish- 
ed for talent. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF DE MAUPERTUIS. 
—< 

This gentleman, so well known in the 
mathematical world, was of an ancient 
family, born at St. Malo, Sept. 27, 1698. 
He entered intothe musquetteers in 1718, 
and obtained a company of cavalry in the 
reziment of La Roche Guyon, which he 
soon guitted to devote himself to mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Ile was 
admitted a member of the academy of 
eciences at Paris in 1723, and of the 
French academy in 1743. In 1746 he 
was raised to the presidial chair of the 
academy of Berlin. 

Maupertvis, though he had not studied 
mathematics and physics from his infancy, 
nevertheless obtained a rank among the 
greatest geometricians and most skilful 
natural philosophers of his age. He con- 
vinced the world that a man may be a 
good citizen, and yet not adopt the physi- 
cal system of his country. Whilst he en- 
tertamed a proper esteem for the cele- 
brated Descartes, he was the first French- 
man that had the resolution to declare 
himself openly a Newtonian. He intro- 
duced in his researches that spirit of 
philosophy which makes them useful to 
sociéty. His writings abound with re- 








We can scarcely believe our|!fined notions that tempt the reader to 


proceed ; with schemes for the improve- 
ment of the sciences, schemes that are 
sometimes hazarded, and even chimerical 
at first sight, but which, nevertheless, 
spur the attention, and promote reflexion. 
fle has written upon happiness, without 
being able to obtain it. His self-love was 
too conspicuous, his manners too imperi- 
ous, and his general disposition stiff and 
inflexible. In the latter part of his life 
he was grave, choleric, and sarcastic. 
Before this period, the vivacity which he 
constantly displayed in his eyes and his 
discourse, joined to his uncommon dress, 


mounted the throne, and proved himseli 
a great monarch, was very emtulous of 
cultivating a friendship with Maupertuie. 
and desirous that he should fix his resi- 
dence at Berlin; but the geometrician 
did not yield to Frederick’s solicitations, 
till he had obtained the consent of the 
king of France, and secured all the privi- 
leges of a Frenchman. Frederick was 
then at war with the emperor ; and Man- 
jpertuis was desirous of sharing the perils 
‘of a military life. He accompanied the 
king of Prussia to the battle of Molwitz, 
was taken and stript by a body of hussars. 
jHe was sent prisoner to Vienna. The 
jemperor was very curious to see tbi 

great genius, and gave hin a very gracious 
reception. The emperor asked him if 
among the baggage the hussars had taken 
from him, there was any of which he 
particularly regretted the loss. Mau- 
pertuis did not judge it his part to com- 
plain, and replied by testifying his ac- 
knowledgment for a question so very 
obliging. Being, however, pressed by 
\the emperor, he confessed he greatly la- 
mented losing a watch, made by Graham, 
which had been of greai assistance to him 
in his astronomical observations. The 
emperor, who was possessed of one by the 
same English artist, but enriched with 
diamonds, said to Maupertuis, “It was 
only a joke of the hussars ; they brought 
me your watch ; there it is, I restore it 
to you.” 

It is added, that the empress asked him 
about the news in Prussia, saying, “ You 
know the queen of Sweden, sister to the 
king of Prussia ; they say she is the most 
beautiful princess in Europe.’ To which 
Maupertuis politely replied, So I thought, 
madam, till this very day. 

The principal motive for the king of 
Prussia’s requesting Maupertuis’s resi 
dence at Beriin, was that this great 
mathematician should new-model, and 
preside in the academy of that city. But 
this illustrious man, who was capable of 
reaching the summit of the sciences, was 
but ill qualified to rule over a society who 
acknowledged no superiors. He is, in 
deed, accused of arrogance when docility 
and politeness should have prevailed, and 
of having often substituted authority for 
reasoning. He was, perhaps, too warm 
in his dispute with professor Koéning ; 
but Maupertuis was a man of such dis- 
tinguished knowledge, that we easily forget 
his faults in reading his works. A beauti- 
ful edition of them was published at Lyons 
in 1756, in four voluthes, octavo; but 
the life of the author is’ wanting, and i’ 
would be conferring great obligation upon 

















and the manner of presenting himself, 
gave him a very singular appearance. 
He was, nevertheless, ia the great world, 
polite and engaging, and spoke with facility 
and grace. 
with ia bis writings, for having no style 
lof his own, he endeavoured to acquire 
ene; wherefore we often find in his 
diction laboured periods, and an affected, 
concise terseness, which have not the 
effect he expected. 

In 1735, after the three academicians 
had set out to measure a degree under the 
equator, he proposed a voyage to the polar 
circle, as the most certain means of ob- 
taining (by comparing the extreme de- 
grees the meredian) a conclusion 
wherein no material error could prevail. 
He setout in 1736, with the celebrated 








ents have proved most flatter- 


which the audience never fuil to apply to 





jClairaut, and two other academicians. 






the republic of letters, and advance the 
progress of the sciences, for some eminen! 
writer to give us an accurate history oi 
Ithe works of this learned academician. 





But this easc is not to be met)!{t was said some time since that Voltaire 


bad written his life ; bui as it has not yet 
appeared, we fear it is a matter rather to 
be wished'than expected. 

M. De ta Condamixie, Maupertuis’s i!- 
lustricus friend, who partook with hiny in 
the labour and gloty of astronomical dis- 
coveries, by the voyage to the equator, 
whilst Maupertuis jyas performing that of 
the polar circle, is the first who conceived 
the design of erecting a monument to his 
emory, and which has been executed in 
e church of St. Roch, at’ Paris, by M. 
’Huez, the royal sculptor. The Latin 
epitaph upon it, was written by Mr. De la 
\Condamine ~ 

















THE WINERVA. 


RISE AND PROGiES®»S OF GAKDEMNG 
No. LV, 


The climate of Sweden is still more ad- 
verse to gardening than that of Kussia ; 
but, from its being a more civilized coun- 
try, horticulture is more generally prac- 
tised. ‘Lhe potato is very generally cul- 
tivated, whic is not the case in hussia : 
but forcing houses are seldom to be met 


a 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(blue, and the land white ; cities ar¢| 
\painted with red and gold colours, and 
eee aalaie tte mdi, kicks wine, ithe mountains with a green ground, sha- 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thin; ded with brown. These globes are very} 
Canrectt: _ |iwell executed ; they are the largest to be 
jseen, and a great geographical as well as 
jastrenomical curiosity. ‘They are a mon- 
jument of the admiration of the Cardinal 
\Entrée for Louis XIV. The inscription 
on the celestial sphere is, ‘ that all the 


|stars of the firmament, and all the planets, || ¥!(h- 
\jare laid down in the position they occu-|| Denmark is more favourable to all the 


destruc tion of his fe low-creatures. Here |lnied at the birth of this renowned mo-|| branches of gardening than its situation 

a - Seg oe ae 6: the | narch.” The inscription on the terres-|| Would lead us to expect. The pasture is 
sarae Jieuvie and at al i 

this is the armour of the Maid of Or-lited ‘‘to show the countries in which so||™0St parts of the continent, and this coun- 
leans, “Godfrey of Bouillon, Francis Ls many great actions had been performed, | try in cousequence admits of a nearer ap- 
Louis X1., Henry IV., and Louis XIL.,j11, ine astonishment of nations, which Louis|/ proach to Britain in fandscape gardening 
and models of all the arms made since ight have reduced to subjection, had not, ‘han any other in Europe, Few fruits ri- 




















Museums, Public Libraries, Learned Soci- 
eties, Sc. in Paris, In 1822. No. Ill. 

av 

Musée d’ Artillerie (Museum of Artil-| 

lery). This is a grand depot of the dif-| 

ferent machines invented by man for the 
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though the country in general is not fa- 
vourable for the ripening of fruits, yet. 
in the warmer parts, the apple and pear 
are brought to the highest degree of per- 
fection. 

The climate, soil, and surface of Britain, 
is perhaps more favourable for gardening, 
taking all its branches into consideration, 
than any other. Admitting that it is less 
so for culinary herbs and roots, bulbous 
flowers and some fruits than Holland, i, 
is, from its ever verdant and soft turf, 
fine gravel, and varied surface, incompa- 
rably better adapted for landscape gar- 


among trial globe informs us that it was construc-|| more close and verdant in Holstein than in | dening than that or any other country on 
ithe continent. 


It is less favourable ’ fo; 
fruits than France or Italy, but more go 
for culinary leaves and roots, and for turf. 
IfGermany is in many places equally 





the 14th Say ee . his moderation prescribed limits to his) P€? well in the open air ; but roots and 
La Biblotheque Royale, (the Royal Li-|| -alour.”” ‘leaves are brought to a considerable de- 
brary. )—Paris al ounds in libraries, and} The second depariment contains man-|| gree of perfection, and the apple, pear, 
is of all _— cae Eat COMTRERNES resi- ll uscript sto the number of eighty thousand .||and cherry, and, in some places, even the 
dence, gst ma « — sera  |itwenty-five thousand of which are in|] #pricot and peach, are ripened against 
London el ; ~abi ~ . hee Porte ae learned and foreign languages, and thirty-|| their walls, their blossoms being retarded 
Rome of Italy, &c.; but Paris, in this thousand on the History of France, chiefly} '® Spring, or protected by glass. 
, is capital of Europe. : he from the reign of Louis XI.—There is ‘y|| _[t remains only to speak of the climate 
access to these creas res of very Is ant "| complete collection of Colbert’s Letters,|| °! Holland and Flanders, countries in 
lustry is easy-and inviting to all who come Letters, some!) Which horticulture and ornamental gar- 
hither for idle -agpaan de in English and others in French, writte ,|\dening have long been in a high degree 
laborious research. lly Henry VII. ot England, in a good||! perfection, and which, at an early pe- 

Chis library traces ils origin (0 a VeTY)) eons hand. Letters from King Henry} "0d, took the lead in every branch of 
Charles V. added about| ; = in|| husbandry. The cause of this has never 


 gggepe te tay, 
Hect 7 i1V. of France to one of his mistresses, ot 8 
colection of his he been s: . w wnisine aa mi 
“or atop pe ‘la tolerably neat legible hand-writing. | been satisfactorily expluned. Harte con 
futher John, which cousisted of about half : 


Here is also a large collection of theJectures, that the necessities arising from 
ACHeNCe-| Pronch King’s Heures, or missals, all very, the original barreuness of the soil, (that 
This col-|)) autifully written on the finest vellum, ||! Flanders having been formerly like 

lection was placed in a tower of the Lou-|| 1 Co onanished with elegant borders,||What Arthur Young describes great part 
vee, which was called la Tour de la Li} and fine drawings : most of them Serip-||of Norfolk to have been about a cen- 
jture Histories. “On every leaf of one of | tery ago, ) and a degree of liberty, arising 


respect, is the ca 





. lin about sixty volumes. 
or painful and/|}. . 


remote cera, 


900 volumes to the little 


idozen volumes of history or 


and three or four of theology. 


hrarie. and which was lighted cvery night 


by thirty little chandeliers, and a silver these missals is a beautifel drawing of alj'@ Some measure from the remoteness of 
amp, so that the learned students were}, Te ae . . . its situati ro : ‘ se 
lamp, so tha - he idents Were | aor with its name in Latin and French,||!#8 situation from the court, may have 
accommoilated here at every hour. The | that it forms a collection of botanical,|, contributed to general improvement. All 


. ; . sO : ° . 
library was afterwards dispersed ; for,|! well as of relirious, subjects | that we know from history, and particu- 
ai a vear ( > ons ee > ‘ . wince ’ A] _ | - ya " . : . 
when in the year 1429, Paris was in the} The collection of engravings is unrival-||!atly from Gesuer, (the German histori- 


bi; ofthe English, under the command | . e, - ile 7 ticulture.) i ‘ as ri 
ands of th g the command |it.a and contains some of the most exqui-|/@9 of horticulture.) is, that a taste for 


temperate, her long winters injure the 


|herbaceous crops, and rot the roots of 
lerasses. 


The other parts of Europe are 
out of the question. Charles II. in reply 


to some who were reviling the Englis|, 


climate, said he thought that was the bes; 
climate where he could be abroad in the 
‘air with pleasure, or, at least, without 
trouble and inconvenience, the most days 
jof the year, end the most hours of the 
‘day ; and this he thought he could be in 
England, more than in any country he 
knew of in Europe. ‘ There are,’ says 
|Sir William Temple, ‘ besides the temper 
jof our climate, two things particular to us, 
ithat contribute much to the beauty ani 
jelegance of our gardens, which are the 
leravel of our walks, and the fineness and 
ialmost perpetual greenness of our tarf 
|The first is not known any where else. 
|which leaves all their dry walks in other 
|countries very unpleasant and uneasy. 
The other cannot be found in France o: 
‘in Holland as we have it, the soil not ad. 
/mitting that fineness of blade in Holland 
\nor the sun that greenness in France, du- 
iring most of the summer.’ 





of the Duke of Bedford, that nobleman | i+, specimens of the art ever beheld plants existed among the Dutch, even 
bought the’ 159 volumes, of which it then| The five creat rooms on the third stery||Previously to the time of the crusades. 
« ~ Oe , 4 ' a t ~ 


onststec ‘or 1200 hivres. us XI! . i - eo at al mye eofac DB te 
coll . ~ ie — rm icontain genealogies, and are filled with} sobel, = the preface to his Histoire des 
cohecte fa atterer remnayr ’ Sil, ° : foe 576) r~ c #*.. > 
lect h ‘ nants Of this eno port-folios. These were saved, |\/ lantes (1576) states that, under the 


} 


| The horticultural productions of Britain 
may, in variety, excellence, and quantity, 


be truly said to surpass these of all other 


|}countries in Enrope. Not to speak o! 





brary, an mt fit 71 | by he - Cc i . : ' i} res : 7 iy oy tg 
library, andl profited by 1 Tesources! ith the greatest difficulty, by the heva-|| Dukes of Burgundy, they brought home 
which the invention of printing presented |}. plants from the Levant and the two In- 


. ; lilier Langles, the sans culvites having de-| : 4 
Charles YUL. added to it what the] ‘ a that exotics were more cultivated 


=. termined to destroy them all. |\dies ; 


| 
conquests of Italy allowed him to collect. 
Louis XU. enriched it with the library of 
Petrarch ; Francis |. with Greek manu- 
seripts ; 
consequence ol the te 
ining booksellers to furnish the royal binding. r 
libraries with a copy on vellum of every |Tequest, when Pee ot d with the demand 
book published. \imade in Englond of eleven copies of every I hat 
The building: of the library, with its} 


ibook published. 
s, is very larze ; its length} 


} | 
Two copies of every book published in!) 
France must be given to the reyal library $|I 


lone copy to be preserved there, and the}! 
donee of jother to be sold to defray the expense of} 
This is a modest and rational! 

Ss is ni t ration WN or destroyed. 


T ae , 3. 
ippurtenance The Cabinet Of MCUs 


128. In 


its breadth 


there than any where else, and that their 
gardens contained more rare plants than 
. all the rest of Europe besides, till the 
aml Henry Ul. augmented it, inj”! . civil wars of the 16th century, when ma-|ito the London fruit shops. 
, 1556, en- . ny of the finest gardens were abandoned) 


The moist climate of Holland ts singu- 

‘ly favourable to the production of her- 

: . _, | baceous vegetables, and almost every va- 

nces, is very large 5 it nel Of BOGGS ane antiguaes) riety of potherb and root is brought to all potatoes, sea-kale, rhubarb stalks, musb- 

being no less than 544 English feet, and'jat the Royal Library, under the care of \high degree of perfection. Melons are 
+} 


the innumerable gardens of private per- 
sons, where the richest fruits, as the pine 
grape, peach, melon, &c. are raised to 
|as great perfection as in their native coun- 
\tries, let us confine ourselves to the sup 
|plies sent to Covent Garden Market, an¢ 
The quantity 
\\of pine-apples, at all seasons, is astonish 
jing, and there is more certainty o 
being able to purchase a pine, ever) 
day in the year, in London, than in Ja 
maica or Calcutta. Forced asparagus 





|rooms, and early cucumbers, are to be 


the court of the the celebrated antiquary AL Millin, is} erown to a larger size than it would ap-|'had in January and February. In March, 


wey ey = : ichly deservine th tj ‘the cussions! : P 
Royal Library is a fine statue in bronze, ighly deservin ease of the curious ;!| pear they can be grown round London {forced cherries sud strawberrian ibe 
representing a woman resting on one foot, \!t 1s immensely rich even alter its losses|ifoe the Dutch rock-melons sent annually |! their appearance, with kidney-beare ail 


in a very easy and natural attitude. —Thejin 1815. ‘The cameos and medals alone 
prineapal floor of the building which sur-|istamp it the first collection im Europe. 
rounds this large court is entirely filled up 
with books, from the bottom to the ceiling. 
' 


' e ¥ 1 - 2 : 2 ° 
special echool of the ortental living lan-|| over, are equal to the English. 
—In one of the wings, tables have 
. » i] ‘ ’ . . 
placed tor the accommodation of readers, |}during the winter, In 
This library was, in former times, al-j/Arabic, Turkish, 


lowed to equal, if not exce 


ito Covent Garden Market exceed them in \varions other articles. 


le apm, grapes. 


bulk and weight, though not in flayour. ipenches, am! melons, with early peas 
Attached to the library is the royal andi| "Their pine-apples, which they alsu send In May, all forced articles are in abund 
, Amster- 3 
been guages, where professors give lectures, ||dam is supplied with peaches of a very}a profusion of all summer fruits. 
Sanscrit, Persian, | large size ; but they are inferior to those||teber, grapes, figs, melons, several sort: 
and modern Greek.|| of Montreuil in flavour, as are their grapes of peaches, and the hardy fruits. 
l, every other|| This excellent establishment was founded ||to those of Fontainbleau. Notwithstand- 


In June, July, &c. to November 
In Oc- 


ance. 


In No 
vember and December, grapes, winte: 





’ . ee Shan haeaha nelo ; > apil: . ° ; 
oection extant. 4 was much enriched by the Chevalier Langles, in the year|ling the length of their winters, however, melons, nuts, pears, apples, plums, an¢ 


, . . =O « ~ 4 Iministr e ( 
by the additions from Venice, Florence,'|1795 ; he is the administrator of the \they force the sweet-water grape (parey 


ind Rome, most of which were restored |school, and professor of Persian. |\druff) so as to have it ripe in March and, 
in 18615, buteven yet it is scarcely in the La Libliotheégue de 0 

power of words to convey en idea of its'||Library of the Arsenal, Cours des Vet-||roots in proportion. 

value. It consists of more than 300,000 lerans, Quai des Augusits), is supposed, 


) manuscripts. ito coptain 75,000 printed volumes, and 
The 6000 manuscripts, 
is on the jito the Count d’ Artois. 

lipart of the hrarvy 


yrinted volumes and 80,00 
it is divide! into five departments. 
first, containing printed books, 


tirst story. 


| 


of the Chamber of|| herbs ; 


lias before observed, at all times, pines. 
With respect to culinary vegetable: 


Irsenal, (The April; and other fruits, legumes, art jthe excellence of the cabbage, borecole: 


land brocoli tribe, and all the endless vz 


A century ago, almost every gardenjrieties of edible roots, presented in th 
production in England was obtained from)|greatest abundance in January, February 
It formerly belonged|| Holland. The royal frniterers and green-|| ; 
It now'forms aligrocers sent thither for fruits and pot-| quantity of radishes, lettuces, onions, asp 


and March, cannot be surpassed. The 


| 


and the seedsmen received al) jragus, sea-kale, tart-rhubarb, &c. brough! 


rey 5 , Lp . . ° say! . . . 
Phe French Parnassus, by Titon Du-||Peers, at the Luxembourg, and contains||their seeds from that quarter, as they stillto market in April and May, is perfect!’ 


tillet, isin the second room on the right ; it|imany manuscripts, beautifally illuminated.||do a number of sorts. 
was intended as a model only ; it is very|lon vellum. 
poor. 


The Brompton-||incredible ; as is that of the pease, caul 
One is called the Breviary) park nurseries, when first established,||flowers, and new potatoes presented '° 
Beyond it is the topography of jof René, King of Naples and Sicily, with|jin Charles the Second’s time, procured! June. 


The. rest of the season is equal!) 


Egypt, with the Pyramids and Sphynx, alla title in Moorish Arabic ; another is in||most of their fruit trees, and most of the} well furnished net only with every ort 


ac 
rigal scale. In the ‘other wing of the h-itaining the four evangelists. 
brary a very large perforation in the floor |ibrary, also, are a globe constructed for'||sent to study the art. 
presents two large globes, 






thirteen fect in drameter ; 





. . vit as . 
(he terrestrial globe the water is coloured at pleasnre, by the persen sitting on them.|/folk coasts cannot be much inferior. 


* 


Butiand shrubs, is equally rich, varied, 0 





savately executed gn relief ona géeomet-!letters of gold, of the ninth century, ¢on-!/princes in Europe their gardeners, from||nary vegetable, but with euch as are onl; 
In this li-||this country ; to which pupils were also||used by foreigners, or occasionally in de 
Rose, Cooke, Mil-||mand ; such as sampbires, burnet, sauce 
the celestial|'the purpose of teaching the last Dauphin)|ler, Hitt, Speechley, &c. spent some timejjalone, nettle-top, dandelion, &c. 

ind the terrestrial. These globes are|'zeozraphy ; and steps made for Mariel|there. The climate of Hollanéis the best 


The supply of forced flowers, rose: 


and the meri-||Antionette, thet move by a spring, andjjin the world for bulbous roots ; though|}mignionette, hyacinths, of greenhous 
‘ian and horizontal circles ave gilt. On|may be directed to any part of the room||some parts of the Lincolnshire and Nor- 


plants ; and in summer’of hardy flower 





| 

























roses 
phous’ 
lowe!’ 


qd, a 
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abundant ; and of curious herbs for do-| 
mestic medicines, distilleries, upwards of | 
500 species may be procured at the shop} 
of one herbalist. 

It is not enough to state that all these 
articles are produced ; it ought to be ad- 


jin extraordinary events. 


THE MINERVA 


The Paroquet.—A pixenomenon of ra- 
ther a novel nature, has been reserved 
for the 19th century, already so fruitful 


Natural History will learn, not without 
interest, perhaps even not without some 
surprise, that the paroquets of South Ame- 





ded that they are produced in such abund- 
ance as to be sold at comparatively mod-| 
erate rates ; anda substantial tradesman! 
may, Whenever he desires, have on his 
table a dessert, and in his drawing room 
an assemblage of flowers not surpassed by) 
the first nobleman of the empire, and such 
as could not be procured by any,sove-| 
ceign in the other countries of Europe.| 
Such are the combined eifects of climate, | 
skill, and wealth. 

Notwithstanding this state of things,/ 
however, there is still ample room for) 
:mpr@vement in British horticulture. The| 
same results may, in many cases, be pro-| 
duced by more simple means, and if that) 
which now costs a shilling can be pro-} 
duced for sixpence, or even tenpence,| 
the advantages are great and obvious.! 
New and improved varieties both of her-) 
baceous vegetables and fruit trees and) 
-hrubs may be produced, some of better! 
jlayour, others more prolific, or early or; 
late, or larger or more hardy. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
Belzoni.—The Paris papers state, that 
tlis celebrated traveller, being on the 
point of quitting Europe, in order to re-| 
commence his Antiquarian researches, in-' 
tends to submit to the inspection of the| 
French people the fac simile of the tomb 
of Psanus, which has for some time exhi- 
bited in London. Apartments have been 
fitted up fur the purpose at Paris, where 
Mr. Belzoni was expected about the mid- 
dle of October. . 


>. 

Pyroligneous Acid,——-Another proof of; 
the powerful antiseptic qual‘ties of the! 
vinegar of wood was recently given at 
Paris. At adinner, of which twelve gen- 
tlemen sportsmen and travellers partook; 
a tureen of beef and soup was served up, 
which had been prepared by Messrs. 
Donkin & Co. of London, Victuallers of 
ships for foreign service. This beef and 
soup had been to the East Indies, crossed 
the line twice, and since that time had re- 
mained two years in Col. Thornton’s pos- 
session ; four years having thus elapsed 
since the time of packing. On opening 
the case, the beef, both fat and lean, and 
all the vegetables were in high perfection, 
and had not lost any of their flavor. A 
part was reserved in order to ascertain 
whether, on exposure to the air, it would 
experienee any change ; but, at the expi- 
ration of two days it was still in a perfect 
state. 

—_- 

Literature.—In the list of English books 
recently published at Paris, is ‘** the Curse 
of Minerva,’ a poem by Lord Byron, 
said to have been printed, but never pub- 
lished in England: ‘* Hours of Idleness”’ 
by the same author, of which it is said 
that all the copies had been boughf up in 
London by his Lordship ; andthe “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ a work 
so scarce in London, according to the Pa- 
ris advertisement, that copies have sold 
for five guineas and upwards. The whole 
of Lord Byron’s Works, in 11 vols. 12mo. 
is offered at 73 francs, being less than one 
third of the London price. .In the same 
list we find ‘* Waltz, an Apostrophic 
Hymn,” by Horace Hornem, -attributed 
to Lord Byron. 


~~ 

Languages.—Scaliger affirms that there 
are eleven linguz matrices, or mother 
tongues, used in Europe, whereof four 
are of more general use, and seven of 
limited extent. The four former are, 
the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or German, 
and the Sclavonic. The seven latter are, 
the Albanese, or old Epirotic, the Euro- 
pean Tartar, or Scythian ; the Hungarian, 
the Finnie, the Cantabrian, the Irish, and 
the eld Gaulish, or British. 


| torth. 


rica have been re-produced in Paris, rue 
St..Dominique. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Whale.-—The fidelity of whales to 


birds. Anderson, a celebrated whale- 
fisher, informs us, that “ having struck 
one of two whales, a male and a female, 
that were in company together, the 
wounded fish made a long and terrible re- 
sistance ; it struck down a boat with three 


men it, by a singular blow of its tail, and 


they all went to the bottom. The other 
remained with its companion, and render- 
ed it every assistance, till, at length, the 
fish that was struck, sunk under the num- 
ber of its wounds ; while its associate, dis- 
daining to survive the loss, stretched it- 
self with great bellowing upon the dead 
fish, and shared its fate.” 


The whale goes with young nine or ten 








months, and is then fatter than usual, par- 


ticularly when near the time of bringing 
It is said that the embryo, when 
first perceptible, is about 17 inches long, 
and white ; but the young fish at its birth 
is black, and about ten feet long. The 
mother generally produces ofe at atime, 
but never exceeds two ; and in suckling, 
she throws herself on one side, on the sur- 
face of the water. Nothing can surpass 
the tender attachment and maternal affec- 
tion which a female whale will sometimes 
manifest if her young one be harpooned : 
she joins it at the surface whenever it has 
occasion to rise for respiration, encou- 
rages it to swim off, assists its flight by 
taking it under her fin, and seldom deserts 
it while life remains. She is then danger- 
ous to approach, but affords frequent op- 
vortunities for attack. She loses ail re- 
gard for her own safety, in anxiety for the 


The lovers of 


each other exceeds even the constancy of 


ture, must contemplate the varying muta-| 
tions of the year. While the incurious 
and inattentive perceive a dreary unifor-| 
mity in all around, the penetrating eye of| 
the rural and philosophic student disco- 
vers many an aspect of beauty and excel-| 
lence, which invite to the most useful in-| 
vestigation. In the vicissitudes of the| 
seasons, he still discerns the Omnipotent,| 
ever bountiful to man. 

Little work is done by the farmer out} 
of doors in this month ; his cattle demand) 
most of his attention and assiduity. | see! 
you have omitted much which should have} 
been done last month. You must not ex- 
pect that I am to give directions, and not} 
have the work done—every negligent 
hugbandman, and forgetful gardener a 


industry, the talents, and the judicious dis- 
posal of the time and advantages of every 
class of society, are the common property 

of the country. This is one of the first} 
and most useful maxims in civil life : each 

must labour for the good of the achole.|| 
Mend the fences you neglected last month. | 
House your eattle, and keep them off 
your meadow ground ; all the feed they 


ing up your grass, and breaking and de- 
stroying its roots. ‘There are boards off 
your stables, and holes broken in the 
floors. Do you intend to wait till a cal. 
or cow has broken a leg, and then mend 
them? Keep your firewood housed and 
dry: wood exposed to the weather loses one 
quarter its value for firing in one year. 
Ifthe frost keeps off, you may turn over 
greensward to great advantage ; particu- 
larly where you intend to plant corn, 
sow flax and pease ; you will expose the 
grubs and earth-worms to the action of 
the frost, which will kill them. 

There is a great deal to be done in the 
apple orchards this month, if you desire 
good apples and fine cider. This is a 
good month to plant apple trees in the 
middle states ; in the northern, it should); 
have been done last month. Ii is a great! 
misfortune that after orchards are plant-}! 
ed and fenced, they seldom have any 

















\; 


be called on to account for his folly. The/| 


can get will not halfcompensate for poach-|,~ 


preservation of her young; dashes through | more care bestowed on them. Boughs 
the midst of her enemies, despises the}iare suffered to hang dangling to the 
danger that threatens her, and even vo-j' ground ; their heads are so loaded with! 
luntarily remains with her offspring after] wood that they are almost impervious tol) 
various attacks on herself from the har-|ithe sun and air ; and they are left to be 
poons of the fishers. An extraordinary |iexhausted by moss, and injured by cattle. 
instance of this is related by Captain Every inner and underling branch should 
Scoresby :—‘In June, 1811, one of myibe pruned off. The trees are frequently 
harpooners struck a sucker, with the hope|/almost entirely subdued by moss, which 
of its leading to the capture of the mother. ||, j}]s many, and they are only an incum- 
Presently she arose close to the fast boat,|| prance to the ground, and a disgrace to the 
and seizing the young one, dragged out of country.. This evil may be easily check- 
the boat about one hundred fathoms of|/ed by ‘scraping and rubbing off the moss} 
line, with remarkable force and velocity ;/in this month, instead of wasting the time 
again she arose to the surface, darted fu-|ijn useless amusements. 
riously to and fro, frequently stopped If you intend your trees to bear a 
short and suddenly changed her direction, riantly, trim them so that no branches, 
and gave every indication of extreme ago-|ishall cross each other ; leave the spread- 
ny. Fora length of time she continued |ling branches inclining a little upwards ; 
to act thus, although closely pursued by|cut out the centre branch in all cases, so 
the boats ; and inspired with courage and|ithat the tree shall not shoot up too high, 
resolution for the welfare of her offspring, ||and waste the sap in useless wood. No 
seemed regardless of the danger which|fhearing or spreading branch should be 
surrounded her. At length one of the|/shortened, unless to add to the uniformity 
boats approached so near that a harpoon|lof appearance ; preserve as circular a 








was thrown at her ; it struck, but did not 
attach itself. A second was thrown, which 
also failed; but a third was more effec- 
tual, and yet she did not attempt to es- 


proach, so that in a few minutes three 
more harpoons were fastened, and in the 
space of half an hour she was killed.” 

SSD 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 











FOR DECEMBER. 
~>-- 
Tail! eldest of the monthly train, 
Sire of the winter drear; 
Derember, in whose iron reicn 
Expires the chequered year. 
Winter unfolds his awful train, vapours, 
and clouds, and storms. He whe would 














enjoy the stupendous and sublime in na- 


cape, but allowed three other boats to ap-| 


form as possible, that the sun and air may 

act equally on all parts. e 
Dall winter reigns, saith the sluggard. 

| These are the days of comfort, the nighis| 








of ease, of philosophic research, and un-| 
alloyed comfort, saith the wise man.| 
Read the Minerva, say I, and grow wiser} 
Hand better as time passes. Remember! 
ithe spring will soon come, with all its 
joyful train; and he who has stored his 
reag with useful lessons, who has learned 
the best method of planting corn, sowing 
iwheat, and raising pototoes, has done his 
country a real service. But he who 
jspends his days at the tavern, his nights 
jin abusing his wife and family, it were 
better that he had never lived : he is like 
the briars and thistles, which every good 
busbandman cuts down and consigns to 
the flames. Remember these things ; 


ho 
~t 
(S 


| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


} 
i —_> 
No. XXXVI. of the MineRrvA will contain the 
| following articles: 
| PoreLaAR TALES.—Story of Flavilla—Ane 
| dote of the Czar Ivan, of Russia. 
THE TRAVELLER.— Customs and Manners ¢/ 
| the Parisians in 1822. No. 111. 
| Lireraterne.—On the Character and Writ 
lings of Plaio and Aristoile. 
| THE pRamA.—Lendon and Paris Theatres. 
} Brocrarny.—sk etches of eminent persons in 
| the Sixicenth and Seventeenth centuries. 
ARTS AND SciENCES.—Minernva MEDICA.- 
Some general remarks on Yellow Fever, by Dr 
Corn. C. Blatchley, of New-York.—On Fire, by 
| Dr. Kitchener.—Museums, Publie Libraries, &c. 
$22. .Vo. IV.—Scientifie Notice: 
from foreign journals.—.Vaiural History, &c. 
CorresronDENcE.—The Pilgrim, No. VU] 
GLEANER. Recorp, DeEaTHs and MARrRI 
AGES, ENIGMAS, CHRONOLOGY. 





in Paris, in 





THE RECORD. 








——AA thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamuet. 





The Anniversary Meeting of the Horticu! 


tural Society was held at Broadway House, 
on the 25th ult. and premiums awarded and 
delivered to the successful candidates by the 
president, 

An Apprentices’ Library is about to be 
established in Portsmouth, (N. H.) under 
the patronage of the Mechanic Association. 
We hope it will receive assistance. 

Proposals are issued in the Albany papers 
for erecting a Brick Theatre in that city, to 
be completed by the 15th of June next. 

The Ohio farmer recommends coals, as 
useful in fattening hogs. After giving his 
hogs a small quantity daily, say two pieces 
to each, about the size of a hen’s egg, they 
discontinued rooting, were more quiet, and 
appeared to fatten faster. He omitted the 
coal a few days, and they commenced root- 
ing; he gave it again, and they ceased to 
root. He supposes that the coal corrects 
that morbid fluid in the stomach which in- 
cites them to root deep in search of fresh 
earth. 


In the Uuiversity of Vermont, “ the 
charge for tuition, room rent, and the use 
of the library, is $20a year, The price of 
board is from $1 25 to $1 50 per week.” 
Vacancies in all, 13 weeks. The higher 
books in the classics, rhetoric, natural and 
experimental philosophy, and astronomy, 
chemistry, and botany, &c. are the subjects 
of instruction. 

The Agricultural Society of Albemarle, Vz 
have appropriated one thousand dollars t« 
wards the establishment of a fund for the 
support of a Professorship of Agriculture at 
the University of Virzinia. 











> 
MARRIED, 


On the 29th ult. the Rev. Seth W. Beardsic; 
to Miss Mary Egbert Davoue. i 

On the 24th ult. Mr. William Graham to Miss 
Eliza Lewis. 

Mr. Godfrey Cling to Miss Maria Long. 

Oa the 27: ult. Mr. Thomas Collins to Miss 
Susan Betts. 

On the 28th ult. Dr. Isaac Greenwood to Miss 
Sarah V. Bogert. 

On the 30th ult. Mr. Edward Hyatt to Miss 
Delia Maria Barnard. 

On the 30th ult. Mr. John Schenck, printer, tc 
Miss Susan Stansbury. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. F. Peltier to Miss Camille 
De Seze. 

Ou the Ist inst. Capt. C. G. Ridgley, of the 
jU. S. N. w Miss C. L. Livingston. 

On the Ist inst. Win. Decker to Mrs, M. Smicy 

On the 2d inst. Mr. Jesse Seymour to’ Miss 
Elizabeth Cornell. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Stacy Pancoast to 
Miss Eliza Hatten. 


DIED, 


On the 29th ult. Miss Mary Jan* Ramage, i: 
the 18th year of her age. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. Thomas Green, aged 20 
years. 

On the Mth ult. at his seat in Palatine, Col 
Charles Newkerk, aged 70. 

Ou the ist inst. Mr. Rinier Nack, in the 24th 
year ol his age. 

On the 2d inst. Charles West, aged 28 years. 

On the 27th ult. Mr, Joseph Lopez, in the 69th 
year of his age. 

Cn the 3d inst. Miss Jane M‘Kinley, aged 71 
years. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Thomas Areuts, aged 











they will contribute to your happiness. 


39 years. 
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When eastern skies are tinged « 


» the uingering stars 


To spy the blushi: 


“rightly on your casem 


And pour a flood of clorious tignt 
To shame the stothful sons of night, 


‘Te snatch the fresh and fleeting 


re noon has sipp'd each dewy Lowe: 


That decks the spangted | 


Oh shake off slumber’s drowsy spell, 


In morning's P easanthaunts to dwellg 
And haste to juin the feather'd throng, 


Tha 


rreet the dawn with choral son, 


0 


ps lreeiyv roy 


in, or leafy grove, 














While new-mown hay its sweets best ving, 
Yerfurnes the air thats freshly ! ee 
U ast ) haste 
To meett t on busy wing 
O'er op ning 0 werets hover 
watch the squirrel’s } 
i te the cifts ofearth a 
I iti Ruus hi hi mv 
On ue born tevery ! 
Io tracet ciittes ps of 
The tis e tt ’ 
‘ ling . pes u i 
To ba hur green, 
A oft, urless g : 
A D r t's f ! 9 
( as a 1 
we F tt nail 
b t $m t 
es »pl ing eye 
~~ 
YO THE WY. 
( ‘ fai y ¢« ! . 
J 4 t \ eG of Wi * 
A sheik t : ') 
( 
T Vi : 
( ve ath sd f ver, 
Ww s f yul 
B ) 
i KR 1, On 
W € 2 ‘ s ¢ s > 
Pat , » wit tig ’ 
Ar \ tent; 
Yett ’ fre 
] i thy ahs might ’ 
Bb t 1 tt ent sce ® 
A the victor’s grave 
W! : t aces fi ’ 
i cfear eroes of the - 
Where, thre halls of : 
M WE ethe + v wv + ‘ 
Where y¢ e hast ning to ¢€ 
} y ree ofthe grand and fa 
Vi n thy § yg , 
Wie 1 mt toere 
Tine y tae i f fallen gcads, 
@) pl s t mantiie 
A id veil'st t e eso ite 4 5 
i cities of the dead. 
xt palaces of kings, 
Arches of tviuinph, long o'erth r, 
And once clortous earthly this Be, 
At length are thine alone. 
Oli! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the blue, Italian sky, 
Hath nought ol uty left by time, 
Save thy wild tempestry ; 
Aud, re urd "midst 17s and clouds, me 
iv e wher anners wav'd ¢ Wey 
O’er mouldering towers, by lovels Ri.ae 
Cresting the recky shore. 

High from the fielis of air look down 
Those evrics of a vanished race, 
liomes of the mighty, whose renown 
Hath pass‘d, and left no trace. 
But thou art there—thy foliage bright 


Unchang d the 
Thou that will climb the loftiest height, 


And deck the huinblest grave. 





eathing f ns of Panian stone, 


Pinat rise ro Grandeur’s maibir 
Th 
Rich o'er ihe glowit 


Th’ Acanthus, « 


halls, 
vivid hues by painting thrown 
2 walis; 

1 Corinthian faves 


In sculpturd beauty waving fair ; 





These perish all—and what remai: 





Thou, thov alone, art here! 


Tis still the same—where'er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see. 


The marvels of ail ages fled, 


Left to decay and thee 


And still Jet man lis fabric rear, 





August in beauty, grace, and strength 
Days pass—thou, ivy, never sere, 


A 





at length { 


ye laughing eye, the smile on every ince, i 8 
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skylark’s earlier lay: 





or, i¢ thy these 
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EVENING. | 
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oft recoilectiou st 





In mazy wanderings 


Sud tore your downy ts 
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I hope y t 335 
ra : 
Don't be star-caziv eee 
$ coubie 1 little stupid fool i 
Upow my corseience you disgrace my ache || 830. 
S double E, you ass! What do I do Rie 
When I raize up my eyes to lonk at you? Zz 
ry Ww - * nt , —s 
3 
—- \ 
—— 
1? aa 2 . 
Epigran. | 
1 33% 
<P 1340. 


Cric2 Nellto Tom *mid matrimozial 
“ Cursi be the 
* By all the powers,” 


hour I Grst became your wile | 


oo 
‘ 


- 
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1id Tom, ** but that’s too bad} 
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You've curs’d the only civil hour we've bad.” 
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mountain storms can orave, 
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* And justiy the wise man thus preach’ ito us ail, 
Deep-se not the value of things thar are smali "’ 
7 — 
2800 
Answers to Puzzles im our last, |352. 


PuzzLe 1.—Sat-ire. 
Puzz.F 11.—Flesh, meat (Drank: in broth.) 
Puzz_E 111.—Two pigs at a gate. 









—~<_- 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a silk hat like a counterfeit passion ? 
I. 


Befere creating Nature wiil'd i 





at atoms into form should jar, 


By metic boundless space was fiil'd ; 











_— 
On me was hung the first-made star. | at 
Yor me the saint will break his word ; aes. 
By the proud atheist Im rever’d : 
At me the coward iiraws his sword, iH 
And by the hero I am fear’d: os 
Scorn'd by the meek and humble minc, 1 
Yet often by the vain possess’; 1 359. 
Heard by the deaf, scen by the blind, i — 
And to the treubled consei@nce rect. i 


Tian Wisdom’s sacred self I'm wiser, 
And yet by every biockhead known ; 
I'm freely given by ihe miser, 
Kept by the prodigal alone. 
As Vice deform’d, as Virtue fair, 


384 
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The courtier’s loss, the patriot’s grins; 





Tee poct’s purse, the coxcomb’s care j— 
vead-mand youll t 


yet ave me for your pains. | 


j213. Gal 
312. Pe 
| 








ye Merry voces at you ale House coor, | : . , 
, ' . Y — its D The Christian Aira. 
neizhing stec ¢ peasant’s weary pact 
Proclaum the labour of the cay 1s o'er » 5. Severus and Maximinianus, Ceser 
j\i—— Defeat of ihe Franks in Gau! by nstan 
t sand souesters strain ibeir litle throat {| tins 
To bid the slow-declining day farewell 1}.206. Constantine saluted Emp: or by the army, 








, 
And hark! how softly sweet the meliow notes, —- Maxentivs, son of Maximinus Herculeus, 
sein | roclaimed Pane re) fs iene 
Ip plaintave warblings mingle in tue d | proclaimed Empesc by the Pretorian 
Pre | band 
bleating lambs that gambelon the hill |\207. Attempt of Maximinus Heiculeus to resume 
} = saaek 
The lowivg hise, as from i ve Meadow i| the empire. / 7 ‘ 
1) eee Refusal of Diveletic sige [3 exam 
e soft murmurs of the pebble ril \ — ot Diecletian to imitate his exan 
well the scothing harmony of even. | per. ‘ 
11308. Licinius declarec Emperor. 
i! ¢ ’ | Vast 
t oft far rougher souna- successive steal 209. Severe pes Hon in the East. 
{ ; , t scort ilu. Unsuccessful plot of Meximinus Herculeus 
Upon the ear; 20 these we shot. Hot scor 1 < . = ; os 
+ , — , against his sen-in law Constantine, cis 
To a. arene qu Arevoive woeel, i ¢ i by F ; ane ‘oe 
| t austsu, A sdaug bf. 
The clattering hoof, the post-boy’s sbriliy borh; } 


t Marseilles. 
a shameful malady. 


ut death 


1S Gied 








secution ¢ inued by Maximinus. 















. . j—— Conversion of Constantine. ; 
o those vrignt scene at crowne iv you — ji -———-._ Maxentius deieated and drowned in the Ti 
Thore days wheo allourpatu, weresizew'd wit flow'rs. |) bor. 
lau She perse t stopped. 
inow, ¥ r Htile calm Goma, io Constantia, sister of Constantine, given to 
Phe y + care \\ Li isin mariage. 
’ where al! i ‘ taty pain, ji_— Death of D tien in Dalmatia. 
His careiui dame the frugal mea! preparca 16. Be vinniog of the Arians at Alexandria. 
j———-_- Victory of Ciispos Ceesa:, son of Constar 
Lrimming pail the a paid he ard goes, i| tine, over the I > 
Percbance some foad admirer by he ie }}323. War between Licinius and Constantine. 
Whose heart beats high as heave her posoin’s snow — De eat of Licinius in two pitched battics. 
At est b es ‘ is ur ride \|\— Hist eto Thessalonica. 
| 325. First ne council at Nice in Bithrnia 
- the west hat? its veil oa gold at whick the Empeios Was present. . 
And si Jew-crops canopy the plais |j——- The Shows of Gladiators abolished by Con- 
’ y host ‘ tr | stantine. i‘. 
ence holds her melat reig 1326. Crispus Caesar put to death by order of hi 
father Constantine, on suspic on of a crimi 
ere f ‘ nal intercourse with Fausta, his mother-in- 
1 rk t c # thrilling ve-pers 6 i Jaw : 
& deever he Calis r the darkening vrove j|i—— St. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandiia. 
A . rt of eve are f —— lersecution by Sapor, King of Persia, w 
lasted forty years 
Lett wat orks ame 327. ‘Tine faith preached to the Abrssinians | 
Yo sari id excur ra Frumentius, ; 
r dulcet lutes will breathe a purer cong, —— The Empr put to death on ac 
. APT RS GAIN: count of her false accusation of Crispus. 
; 328. Byzantiom by Constantine, an 
> {| made the seat of the empire. 
THE IRISH REDGE-SCHOOLWASTER 331. Exict for destroying Pagan temples. 
1334. Revolt of the slave of the Sarmatians 
Come here, Tom Foosrty, you little brat HI 300,000 of them were received by Constan- 
} 
So you've been piayi hes, H 


tine, and dispersed through cifierent pro- 
Vinces. 
Celeb: 


ation of the 20th year of the reign of 


cig 
Censtantine,. 
Council at Tyre concerning St. Athanasius 


accused by the Arians. 

Athantisius and aj) the bishops of his party 
exiled. 

Death of Const: 
tian Empevor. 





ine the Great, first Chris 


The Empire divided among hi 

St. Athanasius recalied to Alex 
Expedition acainst the Persia 
Sapor, their King, obliged to raise the siege 
of Nisibe. 


three sons 
ndria. 





Council at Rome concerning St. Athanasius. 
Constantine defeated and slain by the forces 
of his brothe 


Constans. 
Troubles in several churches occasioned by 
the Arians - 
Persecution in Persia, 

Unsuccessful war of Constantius with the 
Persians. 

reign of Constantius alone, Conztans being 
put to death by Maxentius, who usurped the 
title of Emperor, at Autun. 

Maxentius attacked and defeated by Con- 
stantius. Gallus made Ceasar. 

Persecution agaiust the Catholics. 

Several cruelties commitied in the East by 
Gallus Cesar. 

Jews put to death, and several of their 
towns burnt. 

The tyrant Magnentius, and his brother De- 
centius, laid violent hands on themselves. 
Gallus prt to death in lyria by order of 
the Emperor. 

Council convoked at Milan by the Emperor. 
Cologne token and destroyed by the Franks, 
after 4° othe: towns on the Rhi:e. 

Julian, brother of Gallus, declared Caesar, 
and made prefect of Gaul. 

Triumph of Constantius at Rome. 

Peace between Julian and the King of the 
Franks. 

Death of Antony, founder of the monastic 
life in the desert of Thebais. 

Sapor Il. sent ambassadors to Rome. 

Great earthquake im the East: more than 
150 cities swallowed up: among the rest, 
Nicomedia. 

Victories of Julian over the Salii and Cha- 
mavi, tribes of the Franks: and over the 
Quadi, Sarmatians, and Limigantes. 

The Germans forced to ask peace of Julien 
War with the Persians who besieged Amida 
Councils at Seleucia and at Rimini. 
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